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NEW WORDS for NEW TIMES 
**Neon-lighting” **Schweppervescence” 
Fairy-lighting then — now 10,000 volts in coruscating tubes. 


Schweppes, quietly lending its name to the language, keeps on making life brighter. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1949. 


THE YANGTSE RIVER. 


and escorted her for an 


HER TRIUMPHANT VOYAGE FROM 
to her from the R.A.F. base at Calshot, Southampton, 
hour and twenty minutes. Our photograph was taken from the air as the famous 


frigate entered home waters on the last stage of her journey 


NEARING HOME: AMETHYST ON THE LAST STAGE OF 


of Yangtse fame, received a tumultuous welcome when she 
The first greetings from home 


The frigate Amethyst, 
berthed at Devonport on the morning of November | 
reached her on the previous day when two R.A.F. Sunderland filying-boats flew out 
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ENGLAND SALUTES HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP “AMETHYST”: PLYMOUTH SCENES. 
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(ABOVE.) JOURNEY’S END: AMETHYST BERTHS AT DEVONPORT AS THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE GATHERED AT THE DOCKSIDE SHOUT THEIR WELCOME. 


(RIGHT.) MARCHING THROUGH THE CROWD-LINED STREETS OF PLYMOUTH ON THEIR WAY TO THE CIVIC LUNCHEON : OFFICERS AND RATINGS OF AMETHYST. 
Aircraft roared low overhead, the siren of every ship in Devonport sounded, as Amethyst the Chinese Communists in July, completed as she berthed in her home port. The official 
sailed in silently to her berth with the wind fluttering her tattered ensign and her paying-off | reception committee included Lord Hall, the First Lord of the Admiralty; Admiral 
pennant. On a grey autumn day, November |, thousands of people gathered near the jetty Lord Fraser, the First Sea Lord; Mr. John Dugdale, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
to greet the frigate and shout their joyous welcome, and cheers echoed and re-echoed as Admiralty ; Admiral Sir Robert Burnett, C.-in-C. Plymouth ; Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant 
Lt.-Cmdr. Kerans brought Amethyst slowly in—her voyage, which started under the guns of of Devon; and Alderman Frank Leatherby, Lord Mayor of Plymouth. 
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NE of the most curious experiences for an 
individual is to live through a revolution without 
knowing it. All of us in this country who are fifty 
years of age or more have had that experience within 
our lifetime. We have seen changes that in them- 
selves would be no more startling, in the light of the 
social conditions and ideas of fifty years ago, if they 
had been brought about by bloodshed and dramatic 
violence. Yet they have happened so quietly that it 
has been almost impossible at any given moment to 
Say that anything very startling was occurring. It 
may be worth recalling that our ancestors in the early 
years of the nineteenth century went 
through much the same experience. 
There are two kinds of revolution. 
There are those that occur as a 
result of intolerable conditions that 
have been maintained too long by 
stupid and selfish rulers and can no 
longer be maintained. This kind of 
revolution almost inevitably provokes 
an explosion. No one but an ex- 
ceptionally fortunate hermit can, 
therefore, live through it without 
realising it. But the revolution, or, 
rather, revolutions, for there were 
two, through which our ancestors 
passed at the time of their defeat of 
Napoleon, were of a different kind, 
and in that akin to ours. They arose, 
not like that of France, against which 
they had been fighting, because of 
the corruption of an outworn society 
and the intolerable oppression of its 
rulers, but because of the very vigour 
and success of their own society. 

During the eighteenth century 
daring British landlords, under the 
stimulus of their country’s successful 
agricultural tradition, had sought to 
increase the productivity of their land 
and livestock by new methods of 
cultivation and breeding. These, on 
which they embarked large sums of 
capital, necessitated general aban- 
donment of the slower communal 
farming methods of the past. To overcome the 
conservative opposition of the less well-educated 
yeomanry and peasantry and so make large-scale 
individual farming practicable, they therefore 
used their political power to secure private Acts 
of Parliament redistributing the open arable 
fields and commons. In the half-century between 
the accession of George III. and the end of 
the Napoleonic Wars, thousands of such Acts were 
passed, more than half of them—prompted by 
the immense profits obtainable from the sale 
of grain ard the urgent necessity for growing 
more of it—during the war itself. These 
enclosures, which completely uprooted not only 
the agricultural but the social polity of many 
hundreds of English villages, made a gash across 
rural England from the East Riding to the Dorset 
coast. In the corridor formed by Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Northampton, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Bedford, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Surrey, Hampshire and Wiltshire, hundreds 
of thousands of English husbandmen who had 
enjoyed a small but vital stake in the land— 
a strip or two in the parish arable fields, pasture 
on the common for a cow, pig and geese, the 
right to gather fuel and manure—found them- 
selves deprived of these and, unable to face the 
costs of fencing and drainage involved in com- 
pulsory enclosure, driven to sell their compensa- 
tory allotments to their richer neighbours. 
Henceforward they and their children had no 
resource but that of the wages they could earn 
as farm labourers. They had ceased to be 
peasants and become proletarians, without 
security and, therefore, without liberty. 

The other revolution was caused by the wonderful 
resource of British inventors and the vigour with 
which manufacturers and capitalists turned them to 
their own and the nation’s advantage. Within a 
generation new mechanical processes in weaving and 
spinning wool, cotton and silk, in smelting iron, mining 
coal, and in pottery, in the creation of steam-power, 
the making of tools and the transport of heavy goods, 
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created towns of a kind hitherto unknown, where 
craftsmen and mechanics, instead of working as semi- 
independent manufacturers in their rural homes, 
crowded instead round large-scale factories as the 
wage-earners of employers with the capital to buy 
and maintain machinery. Such towns—or, rather, 
overgrown squatters’ villages, for they had none of 
the civic and traditional dignity associated with 
English cities-—were astonishing phenomena, the 
wonder both of foreign and native travellers. They 
sprang up mainly in little-frequented districts : on the 
Midland heaths, on the soggy mosses of South 


THE PRINCESS’S LONDON HOME: INTERIORS AT CLARENCE 





BEARING AN ARRAY OF FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS: H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH'S WRITING-TABLE 


IN HER SITTING-ROOM AT CLARENCE HOUSE, 





HUNG WITH PORTRAITS OF HIS PARENTS, AND HIS GRANDFATHER BY THE 
DISTINGUISHED ARTIST THE LATE PHILIP DE LASZLO: H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH’S SITTING-ROOM AT CLARENCE HOUSE, 


the first Duke of Connaught from 1901 till his death in 1942. It has been entirely 
the wedding presents received by the 
Her Royal Highness’s sitting-room is in the Chippendale 
style. Her writing table bears family photographs, including several portraits of 
him wearing a beard, as he did at one time during the 
the Queen, and on a table beyond is a christening-day 
picture of Prince Charles and a christening-day group. i 
@ painting of thé ballet Lac des Cyenes, by Oliver Messel. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s sitting-room is panelled in white Canadian maple and contains books and 
a ship model. The paintings by de Laszlo are portraits of his parents, Prince and 
ht) of his grandfather, the celebrated Admiral, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg. 
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Lancashire, and in the lonely, rain-swept valleys of the 
Pennines. They seemed to contemporaries both terri- 
fying and romantic sources, like Hell, of in exhaustible 
fire yet of fabulous potential wealth. Piickler-Miiskau's 
picture of Birmingham served for all : flame and smoke 
belching from tall, diabolical chimneys, factories 
larger than palaces, with every window blazing as men 
worked through the night making goods and weapons 


The picture on the wall is 


for the destruction of Buonaparte, and, gleaming above 
the lurid town, the spires of ancient churches silhou- 
etted in the moonlight. Classically-minded young 
ladies, passing through such places, were reminded in 
their journals of the realms of Pluto. Those who 
inhabited them, herded by the pressure of newcomers 
into surroundings ever more squalid, overcrowded and 
insanitary, needed no such reminders. 

Yet the significance of these revolutions, which 
within the course of another generation were to trans- 
form Great Britain even more profoundly than the 
French Revolution had transformed France, was 
almost completely unrealised at the 
time. The rulers of England, and 
those who by their writings helped 
to form educated opinion, were totally 
blind to the social changes they had 
brought and were bringing, at an ever- 
increasing rate, to millions of their 
fellow-countrymen, They only saw 
their material manifestations—the 
new, neatly-hedged fields and smoking 
factory chimneys—and the rising 
revenues of their estates and the 
national exchequer. They failed to 
see the hopelessness and hunger of the 
peasant, deprived both of his stake in 
the land and of the produce—milk, 
bacon, poultry, eggs—that had from 
time immemorial sustained his family. 
They failed to comprehend the agony 
of once independent countrymen 
imprisoned in the discipline of the 
factory and surrounded by the hideous 
squalor of the industrial town, and 
the mentality of children who grew 
up among these gloomy phenomena 
knowing no other. There was some 
excuse for their incapacity to realise 
the social consequences of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, since this, in the year 
1815, was still in its lusty infancy 
and cradled in the most remote and 
unfrequented parts of the island. 
There was far less for their failure to 
understand the social transformation 
wrought by the agricultural revolution at their 
park gates. They knew that by its means more 
food was obtained for their country and more rent 
for themselves. They turned a blind eye to its 
inability to produce the free and contented men 
and women who were the main source of England's 
wealth and strength. 

Any revolution that does that, however 
necessary and salutary it may be in other ways, 
is creating trouble, and terrible trouble, for the 
future. That is the real danger of a revolution 
which arises from a nation’s very success and 
is so not manifest—and therefore controllable— 
from the start. Our modern British revolution, 
too, through our inability to realise it, has 
produced perilous and unintended consequences. 
In our creation of the co-operative welfare 
State—an accomplishment in which all three 
political Parties have borne a share—we have 
unknowingly transformed our country from a 
nation of creators and craftsmen into one of 
administrative directors, controllers and clerks. 
Our greatness in the past was due to the fact 
that the man who was master of his job had a 
real share in our free governance : the greater his 
mastery, the greater his share tended to be. 
To-day we have seen the process reversed. First 
the capitalists with their joint stock companies 
and controlling finance corporations and their 
hordes of outside directors—Stock Exchange 
speculators, retired and not-so-retired politicians, 
managerial types and flashy financiers; then 
the salvationist Socialists with their Trade 
Union bosses, planners, and “jobs for the 
boys"; and both with ever-new accretions 
of Civil Service clerks and inspectors have, with 
the best intentions in the world, unthinkingly 
smothered the man who does the job—the man 
on the spot, the man who knows—with a thick 
blanket of taxes, high accountancy, regulations 
and administrative fogmulas. That is one of the 
reasons why we are finding it so hard to earn our 
living to-day. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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AT PARLIAMENT HOUSE, SIR DALLAS 
BROOKS, THE NEWLY INAUGURATED GOVERNOR OF 
VICTORIA WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER. 

Sir Dallas Brooks was inaugurated as Governor of Victoria at 
Melbourne on October 18. He took the oath of office before Sir 
James Macfarlan, Senior Puisne Judge, Supreme Court of Victoria. 
Our photograph shows him with Lady Brooks, and their daughter 
Jeanette, crossing the lawn behind Parliament House on their 
way to a tea-party after the ceremony. 


_dttremensnnmnameaminntnnnil —— 
ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY. 
Died on October 26, aged seventy- 
seven. He was on the active list 
of the Royal Navy from 1885- 
1922 and saw active service in the 
South African and the 1914-18 
wars. For many years Comp- 
troller and Treasurer to the 
Prince of Wales (now Duke of 
Windsor), he accompanied him 

on his Empire tours. 
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ICTIMS OF THE AIR CRASH IN THE AZORES : MLLE. GINETT 
NEVEU, THE VIOLINIST, WITH HER BROTHER (CENTRE) 
AND M. MARCEL CERDAN. 

Mile. Ginette Neveu, the brilliant thirty-year-old French violinist, 
was killed, clasping her Stradivarius, in the Air France Constellation 
crash in the Azores on October 28. Another victim of the accident 
was M. Marcel Cerdan, the thirty-three-year-old French boxer 
and former world middleweight champion. Our photograph shows 
a. Cordon admiring Mlle. Neves’ s Suadivertas before the journey. 
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MR. W. HAMILTON. 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
\\College, Cambridge, he has 
‘ been appointed to suc 
ceed Mr. J. T. Christie 
as headmaster of West- 
minster. Mr. Hamilton 
} Krad aduated from Trinity 
liege in 1929 and went 
as master to Eton in 
1933, and was master in 
College from 1937 to 
1946, when he returned 
to Trinity College as 
Fellow and Tutor. 


MR. CHARLES MORGAN. 

| Formally received into the ,“ 
French Academy on Octo ‘J 
ber 24. Hewaselecteda / 
foreign Associate Member } 
in November last year, in 

lace of the late Dr. 
icholas Murray Butler. 

His publications in- 


ie, 


= Reflections 
ia a Mirror,” 1944, 


MR. J. R. CLYNES. 
Died on October 24 aged 
eighty. He was the sole 
survivi member of the 
first Parliamentary Labour 
Party formed in 1906. He 
Started work in a cotton 
mill at the age of ten and 
rose to Cabinet rank. He 
was a Socialist M.P. for 
thirty-five years. Two 
years ago he had to draw 
public attention to his 
Straitened circumstances. 


THE HON. P. BEATTY. 
Died on Oct. 26, after falling 
from a sixth-floor window 
of the Ritz Hotel. He was 
thirty-nine and nearly blind 
as the result of a serious 
eye ailment. He was the 
younger son of the late 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Beatty and won the Derby 
in 1938 with his horse Bois 
Roussel. He served for some 
time with the Commando 
Brigade in the Middle East. 
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MR. W. SURREY DANE. 
Appointed chairman of 
the Daily Herald (1929) j ' % . King’s new Chaplain 
td. in succession to the : BM The Rev. Peter Liewe! 
late Arthur G. Cousins. A lyn Gillingham was 
} Mr. Surrey Dane, who _— —— . wpnenees a - as ) appointed by the King 
' = pene, oe ues THE ARCHBISHOP OF JERUSALEM DISPLAYING THE MANUSCRIPT OF S September 3 to be 
a A ; ISAIAH, ONE OF THE ANCIENT BIBLICAL SCROLLS FOUND NEAR JERICHO. . Chapel, Windsor Gavel 
Ltd. in 1919, and was Three of the remarkable Biblical scrolls recently found in a cave near the Dead ’ : Park, and to be a ' 
appointed joint manag- - were exhibited on October 23, for the first time to the public, in the Library ~ “ Chaplain to the King. | 
) ing director in January, Washington, D.C. They are the Isaiah scroll, the commentary ty j Mr. Gillingham has 
* 1947, and a director ! Habakkuk and the Book of Sectaries, and are on loan from the Superior of the : been Chaplain of Blun- 
of the Daily Herald ir. Syrian Monastery of St. Mark in Jerusalem, his Grace the Rev. Athanasius Yeshue dell’s School, Tiverton 
September that vear. ’ Samuel, Archbishop and Metropolitan of Jerusalem and Jordan. since 1946. , 
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HE REV. P. GILLINGHAM. 
A new portrait of the 
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MAJOR-GENERAL K. G. MeL | 


AIR MARSHAL SIR HUGH PUGHE LLOYD. 
To be A.O.C.-in-C. Bomber Command, in February 
next year, in place of Air Marshal Sir Aubrey E. 
Ellwood. He has been C.-inC. Far East Air 
Force since November 1947, and was formerly 
Senior R.A.F. Instructor at the Imperial Defence 

yy Li nearly two years. While commanding 
the h-West Africa Coastal Air Force he 
organised the air escort operation covering the 
Salerno landines being 


; Appointed to succeed Lieut.-General Sir Robert 
GROUP CAPTAIN JOHN CUNNINGHAM, PILOT OF THE DE HAVILLAND COMET, WAVES A pm gy tm A AA: 
GREETING AFTER HIS 6 HOUR 38 MINS. FLIGHT FROM LONDON TO TRIPOLITANIA AND BACK. ment next month. During the last few months 
At 6.33 a.m. on October 25 the world’s first four-jet air-liner, the de Havilland Comet, piloted by Group of the war with Japan he was Deputy Adjutant 
Captain Cunningham, took off from London Airport and touched down at Castel Benito, Tripolitania, General in South-East Asia. Since March he has 
at 9.56 a.m. (3 hours 23 mins.). After breakfast and refuelling, the Comet left Castel Benito at 12.04 p.m been Chief of Staff, Control Commi for 
and reached London at 3.19 p.m. (3 hours 15 mins.), the average speed for the round trip of nearly 3000 miles Germany, and Deputy Military Gov , Britis 

almost | miles per hour Zone. He is 53 years old. = 
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THE SECOND “AMETHYST 
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THE FOVRTH “AMETHYST” (1970-TON SCREW CORVETTE) IN COMPANY WITH H.A 
PERUVIAN TURRET SHIP “HUASCAR” OFF THE WESTERN PACIFIC COAST ON MAy 











THE SIXTH “AMETHYST” (627-TON MINESWEEPER) AFTER MERITORIOU: 
a a | a ee) ae ae 





THE CONTINUITY OF TRADITION IN THE ROYAL NAVY: A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE SIX AMETHYSTS 


The frigate Amethyst, which was due to arrive at Devonport on November 1, | in 1801 she was in several engagements with the French, and seven years 
is the seventh warship to bear that name in the Royal Navy. The first later, under her most famous commander, Captain Michael Seymour, she 
was the French 38-gun frigate Perle, which was surrendered to the British | sighted the French frigate Thétis off the Ile de Groix, and after a running 
forces under Lord Howe when the port of Toulon was occupied in 1793, at | fight in which both ships lost their mizzen-masts, the British boarded their 
the request of the Royalists of the town. Toulon was besieged by the army adversary at about midnight and captured her. On April 6, 1809, Amethyst 
of the Republic and the British ships withdrew after setting fire to the captured the French Niemen, and in July took part in the Walcheren 
arsenal. With them went the Perle, which became a unit of the British Fleet expedition. In 1811 the second Amethyst was wrecked in Plymouth Sound. 
and was renamed Amethyst. She was wrecked and lost off Alderney on The third Amethyst was a 26-gun corvette launched at Devonport in 1844. 
December 29, 1795. The second Amethyst, also a 38-gun frigate, was launched In 1858 she took part in the Second China War and her cutter, under 4 
at Deptford in 1799 and had a long and distinguished career. In 1800 she midshipman, defeated a Chinese war galley in the Canton River. Later this 
was engaged against the Spaniards both at Playa de Dominos and at Cadiz: ship circumnavigated the globe and finally ended her days as a cable ship. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 





ENGAGING AND FINALLY CAPTURING THE FRENCH FRIGATE 
THE NIGHT OF NOV.10-11, 1808, 
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MAINE SWEEPERS IN THE DAROANELLES BY ENGAGING 











H EVENTH AMETHYST"(4430-TON FF 
OMMUAIST FORCES BY STEAMIN 





FROM DE TENT IN KRY HINESE 


THROUGH HOSTILE GUNFIRE 


WHICH HAVE SERVED UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN, AND THEIR SUCCESSOR OF YANGTSE RIVER FAME. 


The fourth Amethyst was a screw corvette with 14 guns, launched in 1873. 
She was first engaged in the Ashanti War, but her most famous exploit took 
place on May 29, 1877, when in company with H.M.S Shah she engaged 
the Peruvian rebel turret ship Hwascar. Though her small guns were of little 
use against the armour of her opponent, the two British warships finally 
succeeded in driving Huascar into shallow water, where they could not follow 
her. The fifth Amethyst was a 12-gun turbine-driven light cruiser, launched 
at Elswick in 1903. She had a long career in the Navy and in the early 
stages of the first World War was engaged in the Battle of the Bight. Later 
she went to the Mediterranean and was actively engaged in and about the 
Dardanelles. On the night of March 13-14, 1915, accompanied by destroyers, she 


Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A. - 


engaged the Turkish batteries at Kephez while covering the work of our 
minesweepers. In this action, at about 4 a.m. she was hit and had 24 killed 
and 26 wounded. Amethyst survived the war and was eventually sold to the 
shipbreakers in October, 1920. The sixth Amethyst was a trawler, built in 
1934 and purchased by the Admiralty in 1935 and converted into a mine- 
sweeper. This 627-ton ship was fully employed in her task from the out- 
break of the Second World War, but eventually hit a German mine in 
December, 1940, and sank. The seventh Amethyst whose exploit in July this 
year, when she ran the gauntlet of Chinese Communist guns in the Yangtse, 
is too well known to be recounted here, is a 1430-ton frigate armed with 
six 4-in. guns and lighter armament. She was launched in May, 1943. 
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RECORDED BY THE CAMERA: FORMAL OCCASIONS 
AT HOME AND ABROAD ; AND AN HISTORIC FLIGHT. 


FROM LONDON TO CASTEL BENITO, LIBYA, AND BACK IN UNDER SEVEN HOURS 
THE DE HAVILLAND COMET, COMING IN TO LAND AT LONDON AIRPORT. 


Britain's first all-jet airliner, the De Havilland Comet, flew from London 

Airport to Castel Benito, Tripoli, and back, in just over six-and-a-half hours 

on October 25. The Comet was piloted by Group Captain John Cunningham, 

whose photograph appears on page 689 of this issue, together with an account 
of the flight. fi 


The Comet flew at an average speed of 450 m.p.h. 
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THE NEW STANDARD OF THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER 
(LEFT) 
MISS KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH. 
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AT CASTEL BENITO JUST BEFORE LEAVING FOR THE RETURN FLIGHT : BRITAIN’S FIRST ALL-JET 
AIR-LINER, THE COMET. 


THE CREW HAD A HASTY MEAL HERE. 


UNVEILED ON OCTOBER 27 BY HIS MAJESTY AS SOVEREIGN 
ORDER: THE ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER MEMORIAL 
AT THE KING'S CHAPEL OF THE SAVOY. 


LADY COCHRANE OF THE 





On October 30, a new standard for the Chief Commissioner of 
Girl Guides in England was dedicated in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and afterwards presented by the Princess Royal. 


On October 27, the King, as Sovereign of the Royal Victorian Order, 
accompanied by the Queen, Grand Master of the Order, unveiled a mural 
carved panel in the King’s Chapel of the Savoy in memory of members of 





UNVEILING THE NEW STATUE OF KING ALFRED THE GREAT: 
MAJOR-GENERAL C, F, ©, COLEMAN AT THE KING'S COLLEGE, 
TAUNTON, CEREMONY, 
In our last issue we pectiaes a photograph of the statue of King Alfred by 
Mr Laurence Bradshaw, which was to be set at the main gate of King’s 
College, Taunton, which is dedicated to the kin On October 24, this 
statue was unveiled by Major-General C. F. C Eoteman, D.S.O., 0.B.E., 
G.O.C. South Western District and 43rd (Wessex) Infantry Division (T.A.) 
The cerernony was part of the celebration of King Alfred's eleventh centenary. 


It was first presented to 
Mrs. Percy Birley, Chief Com- 
missioner, 1930-9, who then 
handed it over to the present 
Commissioner, Lady Cochrane 





INSPECTING HER SQUADRON: H.M. THE QUEEN PAYING HER FIRST VISIT TO NO. 600 
{CITY OF LONDON) SQUADRON, R.A.A.F., AT BIGGIN HILL, KENT. 


The Queen, as honorary Air Commodore, paid her first visit to No. 600 (City of London) Squadron, Royal 
pea Force, at Biggin Hill, Kent, on October 29. Her Majesty was welcomed by Squadron- 


udlove, commanding the squadron. The Queen addressed the pilots and ground crews and 


Leader 
Later she was entertained at tea in the officers’ mess. 


took the salute at a fly-pagt 


The main emblem shows St. George and the Dragon, and the 
work, which was held up by the war, was done by the Hon. Miss war. 
Rachel Kay-Shuttleworth, assisted by twenty-five volunteers. 


the Order and those associated with the Chapel who lost their lives in the 
It also commemorates the ceremonial inauguration of the Chapel as 
Chapel of the Royal Victorian Order in 1946. 





THE SIXTH FRENCH CABINET SINCE THE FOURTH REPUBLIC BEGAN AND THE ELEVENTH 


SINCE THE LIBERATION: M. GEORGES BIDAULT’'S NEW CABINET, WHICH HE PRESENTED 
ON OCTOBER 28 AFTER BEING ELECTED PRIME MINISTER BY THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


The longest Cabinet crisis in post-war France ended on October 28 when M. Georges Bidault succéeded in 
forming a Cabinet. The previous Cabinet fell with the resignation of its Prime Minister, M. Queuille, on 
October 6. Our photograph shows: Front row (1. to r.): M. Pleven (U.D.S.R.), National Defence ; M. Moch 
(Soc.), Deputy Prime Minister and Interior ; M. Georges Bidault (M.R.P.), Prime Minister ; M. Auriol, President 
ot France ; M. Queuille (Rad.), Deputy Prime Minister; M. Teitgen (M.R.P.): Minister of State in charge of 
Information ; and M. Mayer (Rad.), Justice. Second row (|. to r.): M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.), Agriculture ; 
M. Schneiter (M.R.P.), Health ; M. Thomas (Soc.), Post and Telegraphs ; M. Petsche (Non-Party), Finance 
and Economic Affairs ; M. Delbos (Rad.), Education ; M. Schuman (M.R.P’.), Foreign Affairs ; M. Jacquinot 
(Ind.), Ex-Service Men ; M. Lacoste (Soc.), Industry and Commerce ; M. Petit (U.D.S.R.), Reconstruction ; 
M. Pineau (Soc.), Transport and Public Works; M. Ségelle (Soc.), Labour and Social Security ; and 
M. Létourneau (M.R.P.), Oversea Territories. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN: A RECENT CAMERA-STUDY SUGGESTING A STATE PORTRAIT. 


State portraiture is a difficult art, and many fine painters have failed to capture embarked on a full programme of official engagements. She is pictured wearing a lovely 
that combination of majesty and serene beauty which is triumphantly presented in |  full-skirted velvet dress, with a magnificent diamond tiara, necklace, bracelet, earrings 
this fine recent camera-study of H.M. the Queen, which suggests the art of the Court painter. | and large brooch with fringes of smaller stones, and is posed so that her lovely profile 
Her Majesty returned to Buckingham Palace from Balmoral on October 19, and immediately [| is silhouetted against the folds of a silken curtain. 


Photograph by Cecil Beaton 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE’S FRONTIER WITH 
COMMUNISM: SCENES IN HONG KONG. 


BRITISH CRUISER TANKS AND THEIR CREWS IN THE BROKEN COUNTRY OF THE MAINLAND TERRITORIES 
OF HONG KONG COLONY WHICH NOW ABUT COMMUNIST CHINA. 
Photograph, Newsreel Association of Great Britain and Ireland 


VHERE RECENT REINFORCEMENTS HAVE BROUGHT BRITISH FORCES UP TO A REPUTE! 
40,000 HONG KONG, SHOWING R.A.F SPITFIRE 24's ON THE KAI TAK AIRFIELD 
Photograph, Newsreel Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

- 


YHE s ure of 

‘ by the 
Chinese ymmunist 
forces on October 14 
and their subsequent 
advance to the fron- 
tier of the Hong 
Kong New Territories 
was accomplished 
practically without a 
fight, almost the only 
offensive action taken 
by the Nationalists 
being the blowing-up 
of the Honam Bridge 
over the Pearl River 
Since then the Com- 
munist occupation 
has gone forward 
smoothly, and on 
October 20 it was 
reported that a mili 
tary administration 
had been set up by 
them to govern the 
area adjacent to the 
Hong Kong frontier, 
General ‘Lau Yi-sam 
being appointed Com 
missar for the Sham 
chun sector. General 
Lau stated immedi 
ately that he favoured 
the resumption of 
trade with Hong 
Kong as soon as or 
ganisational problems 
Continued opposite 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE'S NEW FRONTIER WITH COMMUNISM: A HONG KONG POLICE POST ON 1 
RIGHT O1 THE FIGURES, IS NOT FAR FROM, SHAMCHUN, THE FRONTIER RUNNING 


MANY OF THE COMMUNIST TROOPS WHO RECENTLY RKEACHFI 
SHAMCHUN ARE DESCRIBED AS MERE BOYS 


CHINESE NATIONALIST POLICE UNLOADING THEIR RIFLES AND DISCARDING THEIR UNIFORMS, WHEN 
A POST NEAR THE HONG KONG FRONTIER WAS TAKEN OVER BY THE COMMUNIST FORCES 
Continued 
Hong Kong to take over the post G.0.C.-in-C. He was et by Major-Gen. G. C. Evans, wh 
THE CHINESE NATIONALIST ARMOURED TRAIN WHICH ITS LEADER, COLONEL MAK HON Pal had been acting in that capacity since the departure f General Festing ( October 2 
(SKE TOP-RIGHT PHOTOGRAPH), TRANSFERRED TO THE COMMUNIST FORCES AT SHAMCHUN Field Marshal Sir William Slim, C.1.G.S., accom ed by Lieut.-Genergl Si hn Harding 
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HONG KONG TO-DAY: CONDITIONS AS 
COMMUNISM CONSOLIDATES IN S. CHINA. 


AMONG THE NEW ARRIVALS WHO ARE TO STRENGTHEN THE SECURITY OF HONG KONG ARE 
MEDICAL DETACHMENTS: AND HERE NURSES IN TROPICAL UNIFORM ARE SEEN DISEMBARKING AT 
THE DOCK AND MOVING TO THEIR NEW QUARTERS 


CONSTABLES OF THE HONG KONG POLICE SEARCHING 
COLONEI MAK HON - FAI, THE BUNDLES OF CHINESE CROSSING INTO BRITISH 
-ATIONALIST COMMANDER TERRITORY, AT THE RAILWAY FRONTIER BRIDGE 
\ CHINESE ARMOURED 
TRAIN, JUST NORTH 
OF THE HONG KONG 
FRONTIER, WHO WAS 
REPORTED TO HAVE 
TRANSFERRED TO THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Continued 
could be solved 
and that discussions 
were in progress to 
resume railway ser- 
vices between Hong 
Kong and Canton 
The new administra 
tion, said General 
Lau, was willing to 
sell the usual produce 
i to Hong Kong, with 
yh - ; the exception of rice, 
which was needed 
for consumption in 
China. Regular Com- 
munist troops would 
not be stationed on 
or near the Hong 
Kong frontier, as 
they were wanted for 
mopping-up in the 
delta of the Pearl 
River; but the bor 
der would be policed 
by about sixty Coin 
munist police. On 
October 20, the same 
day, Lieut.-General 
Sir Robert Mansergh 
arrived by air in 
[Continued below 


- a 


BORDER OF THE NEW TERRITORIES. THIS POST, WHICH HAS A CONCRETE BLOCK-HOUSE, TO THE 
HE FLAT COUNTRY WHICH LIES BETWEEN IT AND THE BACKGROUND MOUNTAINS. 


TYPICAL OF THE YOUTHFUL COMMUNIST ADMINISTRATORS, 
TAKING OVER NEAR THE HONG KONG FRONTIER: CAPTAIN 
TSsoOt TAT HEAD OF THE MILITARY POLICE AT SHAMCHUN 


YOUTHFUL COMMUNIST TROOPS—-WORSE EQUIPPED BUT BETTER DISCIPLINED THAN THE NATIONALIST 
SOLDIERS—GIVING THE COMMUNIST SALUTE AFTER ENTERING THE TOWN OF SHAMCHUN 


Commander-in-Chief, Far East Land Forces, arrived at the colony by air. They had arranged 
to make a three-day inspection of the defences of the island and the mainland territories, A LIGHT TANK, CONVERTED TO RUN ON RAILWAY 
and Field Marshal Slim was expected to leave for England on October 30 ARMOURED TRAIN UNIT TRANSFERRED TO COMMUNIST ALLEGIANCE AT SHAMCHUN 


LINES, AND PeRT OF TH 
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A FEATURE THAT Wi 
ACOUSTICS 


HOW THE SOUTH BANK CONCERT HALL WILL BE PROOFED AGAINST EXTERNAL NOISE 


The main feature of the 1951 Festival of Britain will be the great Concert 
Hall, designed by Mr. R. H. Matthew and Mr. F. L. Martin, the L.C.C. 
architects, and now being constructed on the south bank of the Thames 
between Waterloo and Hungerford Bridges. The outer building will contain 
a large window area overlooking the river, in which will be situated the main 
restaurants, foyers, etc., and within this shell will lie the main concert hall, 
which may be considered as a separate structure consisting of double walls 
and roof to keep out all external noises. With regard to internal acoustics, a 
shape has been chosen which is likely to give rise in the first instance to the 
least number of defects, and secondly to provide a number of positive 
advantages such as the special raking of the floor, the ceiling shape, and the 
main orchestra reflector or sounding-board. The orchestra platform and the 


WILL BE 








AND MADE 


seating accommodation for the audience is so designed as to permit the latter 
to enjoy the music in its purity, enhanced by the shape of the hall and free 
from echo and distortion. Where the echo-damping material is liable to be 
damaged by the public rubbing against it, the material is to be placed behind 
slotted panelling. The slots in the wood panels will allow the sounds to pass 
through to be damped by the material behind them. Another feature will be 
the provision of a marble reflector between the orchestra and the audience to 
improve the volume of tone from the weaker string instruments. The 
arrangement of the orchestra platform floor will be another novel item, for 
it will be in sections, so that the instrumentalists can be placed in positions 
best suited to them according to the size and composition of the orchestra 
The massive concrete walls will consist of an outer section 10 ins. thick, an 


"RAWN BY OUR SpEctaAL Artist, G. H. Davis 
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THE BVUILOING WILL BE CONSTRUCTED IA TWO 
SECTIONS, 5/6"" OF THE TOTAL CAPACITY BEING 
FINISHED FOR THE 1951 EXHIBITION. 





ACOUSTICALLY PERFECT WITHIN: SOME INTERESTING FEATURES OF LONDON’S NEW MUSIC-CENTRE. 


inner section of the same thickness with damping material, and a 12-in. air accommodation for another 550. The platform is planned for an orchestra 
space between the two. Where the supporting columns of the auditorium of 100 and a choir of 250. and later a magnificent organ, costing £50,000 
pass through the floors of the outer structure, they will be insulated with will be installed. It is hoped that five-sixths of the total cubic capacity of 
damping material consisting chiefly of glass-wool. Every device to ensure the building will be completed in time for the 1951 Festival of Britain, and 
that the concert hall is perfect has been included in the architects’ design, this will include the concert hall proper (with temporary changing-rooms) 
and leading orchestras and leading figures in the musical world have been foyers, restaurants. and the main river-front terraces. The second portion 
consulted in order that not only the general accommodation but changing- will be built after the close of the Festival, and will comprise permanent 
rooms, practice-rooms, etc.. shall be of the latest and most comfortable type changing-rooms, practice-rooms, administrative offices, refreshment-rooms, and 
There will be seating accommodation in the main hall for approximately promenades. The whole hali will be air-conditioned with the latest-type 
2900 on the ramped floor, in the staggered-type boxes, and in. the balcony. heating and cooling systems. The cost of the fully-equipped building is 
The choir has a seating capacity of 250, and this could, if necessary, be used expected to be approximately £2,000,000. The Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
by the public and with standing space and side balcony space, provide Attlee, laid the foundation-stone of the Hall on October 12 


WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE L.C.C 
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THE INAUGURATION OF MALAYA’S NEW UNIVERSITY : 
A MILESTONE ON THE ROAD TO NATIONHOOD. 


WITH SIR ROLAND BRADDELL: SIR HENRY GURNEY, K.C.M.G, 
HIGH COMMISSIONER OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA ANI 
A PRO-CHANCELLOR OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY (RIGHT). 


Continued 

marching along the road to nationhood and that it would play a 

notable part in making that nation. He said that it was essential 

that the communal barriers between those whose homes and 

undivided loyalties lay in Malaya should be broken down and 

that these people should think progressively less of their dis- 

tinctions of race and more of their common heritage and 

character as the people of Malaya. He pointed out that such 

unity as had hitherto existed had been maintained largely by a 

friendly and benevolent outside Power—a salutary reminder of 

the part which this country has played in the Far East—and added 

that now most of the territories had come together in a voluntary 

\ GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY OF INAUGURATION OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA AT. SINGAPORE political partnership, they were witnessing in Malaya the birth 
ON OCTOBER 8&8: THE SULTANS OF THE VARIOUS STATES IN THE FEDERATION ARE SEEN (TOP LEFT). (Continued below 


6 lee Foundation Day of the new University of Malaya 
at Raffles College, Singapore, on October 8 was an 
occasion of great importance, and the ceremony was 
attended by a large and distinguished gathering of some 
1200 guests The congregation was drawn from members 
of all the different communities of Malaya, and in the 
galleries were students of the King Edward VII College 
of Medicine and of Raffles College. Raffles College, it will 
be remembered, was formally opened in 1929 to give a higher 
education of a university standard in arts and science, 
and it had long been the intention to fuse it with the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine to form the University 
College of Malaya—a project which has now been carried 
put Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Commissioner-General for 
the United Kingdom in South-East Asia and Chancellor 

f the New University, was ushered in by two of the pr 
Shancellors, Dato Onn and Sir Han Hoe Lim, after the 
Malay Royalty had made their entry Mr. MacDonald 
wore the newly-designed robes of the University, light blue 
brocaded silk with gold stripes. In his admirable address, 
the Chancellor stressed the fact that the University has been 
founded at a time when the peoples of Malaya were 
Continued above, right 


\ GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONGREGATION AT THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY: THE 1200 GUESTS WERE DRAWN FROM 
EVERY SECTION OF THE COMMUNITY OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA, WHICH CAME INTO BEING ON FEBRUARY I, 1948. 


Continued 


f a nation. In referring to Raffles College it is interesting to recall that its name commemorates Sir Stamford Raffles, 
who in 1819 founded the trading settlement which is now the free port and city of Singapore. The original lease of 
the site of a factory to Raffles on behalf of the East India Company by the Sultan of Johore and the Temenggong, 
thief of Singapore, was followed in 1824 by a Treaty ceding the entire island in perpetuity to the Company. 
Singapore became a separate Crown Colony on April 1, 1946, when the former colony of the Straits Settlements was 
lissolved, Penang and Malacca being incorporated in the Malayan Union (since February 1, 1948, the Federation of 
Malaya) and Labuan being transferred to British North Borneo. The internal troubles in Malaya since the war have 

THE CHANCELLOR AND THE PRINCIPAL or THE wew UNIVERSITY continued to be widespread and grave, and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald's plea for national unity is a call of urgency 
MR. MALCOLM MACDONALD (RIGHT) AND DR. G. V. ALLEN, C.B.E., 


WEARING THEIR ROBES OF LIGHT BLUE BROCADED SILK Photographs supplied by Singapore Public Relations+O? 
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ONE OF THE FEW BONDS WHICH UNITE NEARLY THE WHOLE WORLD: THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION—SOME OF THE SPECIAL 
STAMPS COMMEMORATING THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF A VALID “ WORLD PARLIAMENT.” 


KEY TO NUMBERS: (1-4) The four designs common to all the British Crown Colonies, common to the French Colonies, here printed for Indo-China; (18) Syria, showing the 
here printed for the Gilbert and Ellice Islands ; (5) Bahawalpur, one of the Punjab States ruins of Palmyra; (19) Yugoslavia, showing postal methods, air, rail and coach 
of Pakistan—over-printed in red; (6) Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, with portrait (20) Italy; (21) Iceland—postal pack-horses; (22) Switzerland; (23) Iceland—map of 
of King Abdullah—overprinted “ Palestine” in red; (7) Ceylon; (8) Belgium—the the island; (24) Liechtenstein—the post-horn symbol; (25) Denmark; (26) The 
seated figure holds pigeon, fish and post-horn; (9) Kingdom of the Jordan—the design Netherlands—interlinked post-horns; (27) Sweden—the writer's hand; (28) Finland 
for the lower values; (10) Ceylon; (11) Austria—the head symbolises the Genius of (29) Indonesia (30) Norway; (31) Sweden; (32) Bizone Germany—portrait of 
Postal Union; (12) Australia—showing the bush postman and the air-mail aircraft; {| Dr. H. von Stephan, a U.P.U. pioneer; (33) Switzerland—the U.P.U. monument at 
(13) India—showing three lions of the Asoka Pillar; (14) Ceylon; (15) Czechoslovakia ; Berne; (34) Norway; (35) Morocco—the post office at Meknes; (36) Luxembourg 
(16) Norway—with symbols of the universality of postal union (17) The design showing a postal obliterator; (37-40) The four designs for Great Britain 
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HAVE just been watching a match played 


between the Oxford University Rugby A WINDOW ON 


Football Club and the United Services, Ports- 
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know the amount of meat eaten per head 


THE WORLD in the United Kingdom by comparison with 
° that eaten before the war, though this was 


not one of the pieces of information supplied 


mouth. It was not a very interesting spectacle, . : 
aaies 0 the soeraietiaiad peer ‘of the - THAT WAS WONT TO CONQUER OTHERS.” by Mr. Strachey in his broadcast. 


University team, which ran up a huge score 

and was never in serious risk of having its 

line crossed. To my mind, however, the 

most striking feature of the match was the 

information on the card, which showed that 

there were seven representatives of the Dominions in the 
University XV.—all South Africans. All three back-row 
forwards were South Africans. Now it must not be taken 
that South Africa is as far ahead of the United Kingdom 
in Rugby football as the proportion playing for the 
University would suggest when compared with the number 
of South Africans who are up this year. There is no doubt 
that the athletic prowess of South Africans sent to Oxford 
is taken into account when the choice is made, just as has 
long been the case with medical students coming to Guy's 
Hospital. It is also true that students from all the 
Dominions have been prominent for some time in Oxford 
sport and athletics. Nevertheless, the appearance of seven 
men from South Africa in one team must cause some 
astonishment, especially in view of the fact that they were 
in this match generally the outstanding players. 

In fact, if since the war the 
University has had a first-class 
Rugby team virtually every year— 
and looks likely to be as good as 
ever this year—it has owed its success 
largely to players from the Dominions. 
A number of its best cricketers have 
come from the same source. At the 
same time, it is said that the stan- 
dard of College teams playing in the 
Parks is not as good as it used to be, 
though the number of undergraduates 
in residence has greatly increased 
and a greater number of schools are 
drawn upon. The games I have seen 
have not been distinguished for skill 
by comparison with the large number 
of school first fifteens from which the 
players must have come. Rugby is 
only one game, and I do not pay 
enough attention to any others, 
except cricket and lawn tennis, to 
know how matters are going in this 
respect; but our standard in the 
relatively small field of international 
cricket is only fair at best, while 
that in the very large field of inter- 
national lawn tennis is deplorably 
and almost inexplicably low. We 
taught the world lawn tennis, and 
would expect our pupils to meet us 
on terms of complete equality now, 
but it is much worse than that. 
In fact, we hardly count. 

Our professional Association foot- 
ballers from time to time get beaten 
by their pupils, but, on the whole, 


they mente their predominance A SEA FURY AIRCRAFT BLAZING ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF H.M.S. /LLUSTRIOUS, WITH ONE OF THE TWO 
astonishingly well, and no foreign RESCUERS WHO FOUGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH THE FLAMES TO THE TRAPPED PILOT, SEEN (IN THE 


teams can ever count upon defeating 

them. On the amateur side things 

are rather less favourable. To my mind, 
however, the most distressing of our 
failures was that in the last Olympic 
Games. |! ‘re there is competition in a 
vast number of athletic and sporting events. 
In hardly one of these did Britain, “ playing 
on her own ground,’ make a show that 
could be called creditable in the present 
or promising for the future. I was abroad 
at the time and not deeply interested in 
the Games, but it was not altogether 
pleasant to hear one Frenchman, after 
enquiring how his countrymen had done 
that day, ask what the British had 
accomplished, and receive the answer: 
‘Nothing, as usual."" The French were 
greatly disappointed by the performances 
of some of their stars, but the French 
achievement was better than ours. Our 
lapses were commonly attributed to the 
war, but I fail to see why we should have 
suffered more from its effects than the 
Continental nations which were occupied 
by Germany. Their food resources were 
generally exploited by the Germans, and 
they do not seem to have been better fed 
than we were. Many of them, however, 
have been better fed since. 

This brings me back to the contention 
of some previous articles that we were not 
being provided with the fuel necessary to 
provide the energy demanded of us, which 


RESCUE BY AN OFFICER. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


meat-eating nation in our sense of the term. In Southern Italy 
one can go to an inn for a meal and find no meat available, 
and this was equally the case before the war. Even in 
the north the Italian lives largely on his pasta, fish and 
olives. In summer the climate does not create much taste 
for meat. 

The really interesting statistical item altogether omitted 
by Mr. Strachey was that of the consumption of meat in 
France. In the year 1949, for the first time, more meat 
was eaten in France than before the war. This is an 
important fact when you consider its implications. It is 
often said, sometimes with truth, that in the countries with 
a free or relatively free economy, though there is plenty of 
food in the shops, the poor do not benefit, because the 
prices are beyond their pockets. It is probably true to 
say that in France the well-to-do obtain a high proportion 


AN ACT OF HEROISM PHOTOGRAPHED. 





FOREGROUND) APPROACHING THE AIRCRAFT. 





I am convinced that lack of proper 
nourishment is responsible in great part not 
only for the failure in games and sports of 
which I have been speaking, but also for 
the lack of energy in work with which the 

nation as a whole is being so strongly reproached. In Oxford, 
crowds of undergraduates, after attending lectures from ten to 
eleven, troop into tea-shops and snack bars to eat something 
for the most part bread, which will sustain them until lunch- 
time. The men recently working on my house, apart from 
breaks for breakfast, half an hour after arrival, and for 
luncheon, required two others, at about ten-thirty and four. 
I asked an old painter, a steady worker, whether he did 
not think some of the younger men took things very easily. 
He answered that they did, but added that he himself 
could not possibly get through the morning on the miserable 
breakfast which was all he could obtain. Before the war, 
he said, when he had bacon and butter every morning, 
with a luncheon with reali meat to which to look forward, 
it had not occurred to him to take a break in the middle 
of the morning. Now he followed the routine of the others. 
Yet I noticed that it was always 
one of them who summoned him, 
never he who summoned them, and 
that ‘sometimes when summoned 
he answered that it still wanted 
five minutes to the time for knock- 
ing-off. 

I believe that if this country had 
been allowed to purchase a little 
more food, even though to make up 
for it it went without certain of the 
other benefits of what is called the 
“welfare state,” its dollar-earning 
capacity might have risen so greatly 
that after a time, though perhaps 
not by 1949, it would have been 
able to afford most of these other 
benefits also. A doctor wrote to me 
not long ago that never in his exper- 
ience had so many people come 
to demand tonics. He found this 
pathetic because, he said, the object 
of almost all tonics is to encourage 
the appetite, whereas his patients 
were really suffering because they 
could not provide adequately for 
the appetites they possessed. He 
also pointed out that there had been 
a vast increase in the consumption 
of drugs, even the mildest of which, 
aspirin, is far from harmless if 
continually taken in _ considerable 
quantities, while many others may 
have worse effects. He considered 
that both the tonics and the drugs 
were sought for because food was 
insufficient, not in quantity but 
in quality. 

I have rambled somewhat in 
this essay and must ask to be 
allowed to do so to the end. Our 
economic ills and policies are not the only 
causes of our unslaked appetites. The pre- 
paration of our food, at least outside the 
family circle, has never been so poor in my 
time. Dining-rooms which cater for the 
relatively well-to-do are in one respect at 
least more fortunate here than in France, 
in that they are better provided with 
poultry, which is also, dear as it seems, 
rather cheaper with us. Yet the laziness 
or lack of training of too many British 
cooks results in failure to take advantage 
of this boon, They do not serve a 
tolerable sauce, not even a gravy, except 
something produced with a spoonful of 
meat extract and hot water. The French 
cook serves poyltry in a dozen attractive 
ways. It occurs to me that our traditional 
cooking, ‘‘ the roast beef of old England,” 
the famous beefsteak pies, and such dishes, 
belong to an age of plenty. An age of 
shortage demands more enterprise, more 
skill in the search for the succulent, harder 
work for the cook, whereas we are facing our 
austerities with a lower standard of cookery 
and less imagination than before the war. 

All this may sound frivolous at a time 
like the present. Yet I believe that the 
subject is of far greater importance than is 
generally recognised ; indeed, that not only 


THE PILOT OF THE BURNT-OUT AIRCRAFT (c ‘ j 
Pea Posy cmt ys ma ng eng FROM THE SCENE OF THE nourishment but also appetite and satis- 
A SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. faction in food exercise profound effects 


is as urgently required for work as it is for The London Gazette of October 25 announced that the “King had approved the commendations for brave » : Peop 
t . fl . tly after the last one conduct of Naval Airman Second Class P. J. McKinnon and Naval Airman Second Class S. Wallis. On on energy and outlook on life. le get 
att SS Ga Seen sa May 25 a Sea Fury aircraft, undergoing special trials, crashed on the flight-deck of H.M.S. /llustrious. | ©nough in bread and potatoes and margarine 


I listened to a broadcast by the Minister McKinnon and Wallis were on duty as “ fire-suit men.” 


Wallis darted into the flames, crawled under the to keep them going and in fairly good 


of Food, Mr, Strachey, in which it seemed #/rcraft, and disregarding the terrific heat and danger of bursting petrol tanks, persisted in trying to health and enable them to do a fair amount 


to me he produced most unsatisfactory McKinnon cate he be tie eo pay Ay yA e- 


statistics and omitted others of much more to release the pilot, stayed with him until the flames were sufficiently under cont 


importance. He told us, if I remember "#ised by the flight-deck parties. Eno 


aright, that the Belgians ate less sweets than 

we did. Surely the explanation might be that they are better 
fed in other respects and so have less need of sweets. He 
announced, as if it were a trump card in his game, that 
the Italians ate about one-third as much meat as we did. 
How did the amount of meat consumed by the Italians 
compare with the quantity eaten in Britain before the 
war? There was not a word on this subject from 
Mr. Strachey. The Italians, in fact, have never been a 


of the best meat. Yet, after all, the well-to-do are com- 
paratively few. It is ridiculous to suggest that they gorge 
themselves with meat to such an extent that, with a higher 
total consumption than before the war, they obtain the 
bulk of it. They could not swallow it, however greedy 
they might be. The fact that the consumption now exceeds 
that of before the war at least makes it certain that all 
classes eat more meat than we do in this country. We do 





N.B.—The reproductions on this page do not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


as ow of Ot on. dnouk Galle of work, while no one denies that the 
yt ad i for the tail to be children are given a good start ; but, in the 
the pilot to be freed. Alter the pilot was freed, the aircraft’ biased Sup again, OF ~— main, all except the rich live on food which 


produces neither brawn nor brains, and 
which may well be one of the factors in the attitude of 
“couldn't care less," characteristic of a large section of 
the population in the post-war world. We are constantly 
being urged by our masters to do something which is, 
in fact, the equivalent of pulling ourselves up by our own 
boot-straps. Whatever the success of Indian conjurors in 
feats of this kind, it is doubtful whether the people of 
Britain are capable of accomplishing them. 
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THE THREAT TO THE UNIQUE NATURAL SETTING OF A GLORIOUS BUILDING : WELLS CATHEDRAL, LOOKING TOWARDS DULCOTE HILL. 


Devizes and including the Archdeacon of Wells and members of the Wells City 
Council, objecting to the quarrying, he said he would take legal advice on whether 
he had power to reopen inquiries into the matter. The letter from the Bishop of 


The grave concern over the threat to Wells Cathedral through the unrestricted 
quarrying of Dulcote and Milton Hills, near Wells, felt by all who appreciate the 
beauty of England, has been expressed in numerous letters and articles in The Times. 
The writers have pointed out that no other cathedral in the country has a natural 
setting of such beauty and, to quote the words of the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
‘The salient fact is that the hills of Dulcote and Milton form the superb natural 
setting of one of the glories of mediaval architecture. If the contour is changed, 
the setting is changed, and something of outstanding beauty which has persisted 
for centuries has gone for ever from the English scene."’ It was reported on 
September 24 that when Mr. Silkin, Minister of Town and Country Planning, was 
approached by a deputation led by the Members of Parliament for Wells and for 


Bath and Wells which we, quote was published in The Times of October 25. Wells 
Cathedral was begun by Bishop Josceline soon after his election to the Episcopate 
in 1220, and the greater part of the building was completed before his death in 
1244. The western part of the Nave, with the splendid series of statues on the 
fagade, was carried out during the second half of the thirteenth century; the central 
tower was built early in the fourteenth century, and the octagonal Chapter-house on 
the north side and the Lady Chapel were additions in the same century. [Photograph 
by Dr. J. R. H. Weaver, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.P.S., President of Trinity College, Oxford.| 
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INSECTS 


S often as not a new invention brings with it all 
sorts of problems not included in the programme 
Of none of the things that have been designed to 
make our lot on this earth easier is this more true 
than of insecticides. Every few years scientific skill 
contrives some new insecticidal weapon to put into 
the hands of the gardener who, generally speaking, is 
only too pleased to have it. It is a pity, though, 
that he sometimes uses it with insufficient care, 
unaware, perhaps, that his brand-new weapon has a 
double edge 

Insecticides have, of course, come to stay. But 
they are not the panacea for all ills. They have 
very definite limitations, as the people whose job it 
is to test them critically are the first to admit. But 
what are these limitations ? Why does the magic, 
which every gardener wants so fervently to believe 
in, fail? Let us look at a famous insecticide and see 
how much it can help us in the ceaseless fight against 
insect pests. 

Within recent years there has been no insecticide 
to catch the popular imagination more completely 
than DDT. As a deadly destroyer of insects its success 
has been spectacular. Added to this it has the over- 
whelming advantage of being harmless to human 
beings. But, contrary to a commonly-held opinion, 
DDT is not poisonous to all insect pests, as people 
frequently find out to their disappointment. 

An enthusiastic allotment-holder suddenly dis 
covers that his brussels sprouts are being severely 
attacked by aphids, or green-fly. A sympathetic 
friend strongly recommends spraying with DDT, 
A week later, and in spite of the most careful applica- 
tion of the poison, the green-fly infestation is still 
there, and more vigorous than ever. The grower of 
the sprouts is a disillusioned man who convinces him- 
self that insecticides are, after all, a waste of time, and 
that it is much better to let Nature have her way. 

Unknown to him, however, the DDT spray has 
not been as inactive as he thought. It has wiped out 
very thoroughly the grubs of the ladybird beetles 
which live among the aphids and devour them in 
enormous quantities. It has also prevented the 
wasp-like syrphid flies from laying their eggs in the 
aphid mass. So that the larva of these flies, curious, 
slug-like creatures which suck an aphid dry while 
holding it aloft, will be unable, like the ladybird 
grubs, to add their share to the control of the green-fly. 
Nature, in this particu- 
lar case, does not take 
her course 

Suppose, on the other 
hand, the sympathetic 
but unknowledgeable 
friend had  recom- 
mended another 
powerful insecticide, 
nicotine, instead of 
DDT. The result would 
have been very 
different. For here is 
a poison which is 
deadly to the aphids 
but does not harm 
their beetle and fly 
predators. But nico- 
tine will fail where 
DDT operates with 
almost breath-taking 
efficiency. If a field 
of cabbages is heavily 
attacked by the 
voracious black-and- 
yellow caterpillars of 
the Large White butter- 
fly, the application of 
a spray containing ONE OF THE 
DDT will clear them 
away as though by 
the wave of a wand. 





GARDENER'S WORST 

ENEMIES AND ONE WHICH CANNOT 

BE DESTROYED WITH DDT : GREEN-FLY 
CLUSTERING ON A ROSEBUD 
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By GILBERT NIXON, B.A. 


more deadly DDT kills more widely. That is why 
people who value the services of beneficial insects 
as much as they deplore the ravages of harmful ones 
are anxious to know just what sort of insects are 
immune to it. Is DDT, for instance, toxic to the 
honey-bee ? The beekeeper who sees his neighbour 
dusting the blossoms of his raspberries with depressing 
thoroughness would dearly like to know. Like his 





PARASITISED BY A SMALL WASP, Aphidius, WHICH HAS EATEN ITS WAY 
OUT THROUGH THE HOLES : HUSKS THAT WERE ONCE LIVING GREEN-FLY 
OR APHIDS. WHEN DDT IS USED AGAINST GREEN-FLY, IT DESTROYS 
THE PARASITE, BUT HAS ALMOST NO EFFECT UPON THE GREEN-FLY. 


Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


fellow-beekeepers, he is devoted to his bees, and 
having heard something of the terrible effects 
on insect life that come from the reckless use 
of DDT, he quite naturally trembles for them. 

It seems that we need to go to America to 
get a clear statement as to whether and to what 
extent the honey-bee is endangered by the use 
of DDT. J. E. Eckhert, working in the University 
of California, has done some work on the subject 
which will be of great value to all beekeepers. 
What he has discovered may be briefly retold 
as follows: DDT is highly poisonous to bees 
both when they get it on to their bodies and 
when they swallow it with their food. Unfor- 
tunately, it has no repellent quality, so that 
flowers dusted with it will be as freely visited by 
bees as others. If bees have been poisoned only 
slightly by the chemical, a change in their 
behaviour is nevertheless soon apparent ; they 
appear to lose the urge to collect nectar and 
pollen. But the greatest danger to the bee colony, 
from DDT comes when it operates as a stomach 
poison. Worker bees take it up when they 
gather pollen from blossoms to which the insec- 
ticide has been applied as a dust. The pollen is 
carried back to the hive as food for the brood, 
and the poison, passed from bee to grub, quickly 
spreads its lethal effects over the whole colony. 

But as though anxious to avoid painting too 
gloomy a picture, Eckhert also tells us that DDT 
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AND INSECTICIDES. 


is a fairly safe chemical to use provided no more is 
applied to a crop than is absolutely necessary, and 
then at a time when the crops are not in flower. And 
he points out, too, and rather significantly, that when 
DDT is used as the principal insecticide to control 
field and orchard pests, fewer bees are lost than when 
arsenic, for example, is used. 

The anxiety over DDT and its effects on the honey- 
bee is to some extent grounded in the unfortunate 
results that have sometimes arisen from the careless 
use of arsenic. In parts of the U.S.A. the destruction 
of bees through insecticides has become a serious 
problem. It is recorded that in one county of Cali- 
fornia alone between 1200 and 1500 colonies were 
wiped out as a consequence of using an arsenical 
spray on tomatoes. What is particuiarly significant 
about this case is that bees do not visit the flowers 
of the tomato plant. The wholesale destruction was 
caused through the poison drifting from the sprayed 
tomatoes to plants’ which the bees frequented 
miles away. 

If this sort of thing can happen once, can it not 
happen again when the over-enthusiastic farmer or 
gardener applies DDT to his apples and raspberries 
when they are in flower ? 

Beekeepers in this country have every right to 
feel anxious ; they know that the honey-bee is valuable 
not only because it makes and stores honey. It does 
us an even greater service by acting as a pollinating 
agent to the flowers of our various crops. 

No one would, of course, be foolish enough to 
condemn an insecticide because its use bristles with 
all sorts of difficulties. We have seen how one 
problem is created for the field entomologist in the 
case of DDT and the aphids. With first-hand 
knowledge of how harmful and beneficial insects 
behave in a state of nature, the entomologist 
is called upon to study all the means by which 
the crops on which these insects live may be safe- 
guarded. He knows only too well that the insects 
which are destructive to a plant are nearly always 
kept in check by other insects which either prey 
on them or live upon them as parasites. Now the 
aim of the field worker is to see that the natural 
enemies of insect pests are spared to do their 
efficient work where no help can be got from 
insecticides. The sort of situation he wants to 
avoid is best illustrated by an example. 

At the end of 
the last century a 
ladybird beetle, 
native of Australia, 
was brought to Cali- 
fornia to rid the 
citrus groves of a 
particularly harmful 
sap-feeding insect, 
known as a_ scale 
insect, or coccid, which 
was causing serious 
damage. The coccid 
was the natural food 
of the beetle because 
it, too, hailed from 
Australia, and had 
accidentally been im- 
ported into California. 

The beetle was 
immensely successful. 
It became famous the 
world over as_ the 
Vedalia. But when 
the citrus-trees are 
sprayed with arsenic 
to rid them of pests 
other than the scale 





Let it be said at once that the above 
cases are not given in order either to praise 
or condemn a particular insecticide. They 
merely drive home how different the results 
of using two powerful killing agents can 
be, and how necessary it is to know some- 
thing about the limitations of insecticides 
before success, with a minimum by-product 
of harm, can be achieved 

The ideal insecticide is, of course, the 
one that destroys just those pests for 
which it is intended. By pin-pointing its 
target it has a selective action and works 
the green-fly. The 
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like nicotine amongst 


It is by no means too early to think of Christmas presents 
for friends overseas. Those in search of a present likely to be appreciated 
will find that a year's subscription to The /llustrated London News provides 
an ideal gift 

Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be reminded afresh 
of the kind thought and good wishes of his or her friend at home in Britain. 
Orders for subscriptions for The /llustrated London News to be sent overseas 
The Subscription Depart- 
New 


can now be taken. 
“ The Illustrated London News,” 
Oxford St., London, W.C.1. and include the name and address of the person 
to whom the copies are to be sent and the price of the subscription. 
Canada, £5; Elsewhere abroad, £5 5s. (to include the Christmas Number). 


“WITH BEST WISHES.” 


They should be addressed to 
Commonwealth House, 


especially 


AN EGG OF A WASP-LIKE Mover-rty, on insect kept under 

SYRPHID, LAID AMONGST APHIDS ON A RASP con tr ol b y t h e 
BERRY LEAF : NICOTINE IS HARMLESS TO THESE : 

FLIES, BUT IS LETHAL TO THE APHIDS. Vedalia, the poison 

eventually reaches 

—y and destroys the larve of the beetle. 


As a result, the practice of spraying with 
arsenic has in some places led to a 
dangerous increase in the numbefs of the 
scale insect. 

All of which raises important issues. How 
far is it practicable to eliminate one pest if 
the methods employed promote the increase 
of another? Or, again, is the farmer justified 
in protecting his crops at the expense of such 
beneficial insects as bees ? Whether he knows 
it or not, he does, in fact, depend upon 
them as pollinators for the maximum yield 
— from his crops. 
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THE BONAMPAK sete oenms AMAZING NEW LIGHT ON MAYA LIFE AND ART. 
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THE THREE-CHAMBERED TEMPLE AT BONAMPAK IN WHICH WERE DISCOVERED THE 

MAGNIFICENT MAYA WALL-PAINTINGS, SOME OF WHICH ARE REPRODUCED IN OUR 

COLOUR SUPPLEMENT. ALTHOUGH THE JUNGLE HAS GROWN OVER IT, A PROTECTIVE 
FILM OF LIME HAS PRESERVED THE PAINTINGS IN THE INTERIOR, 


ROOM 3 AT BONAMPAK LITTLE IS YET KNOWN OF THIS ROOM, ILLUSTRATING THE METHODS USED TO RECONSTRUCT THE PAINTINGS: AN INFRA-REI 


\ VAULTED END WALL OF 
BUT THE SUBJECT SEEMS AKIN TO THE LONG FRESCO SHOWN IN OUR COLOUR SUPPLEMENT. PHOTOGRAPH OF PART OF THE LOWER SUBJECT IN OUR COLOUR SUPPLEMENT. 
In 1946,in the Mexican state of Chiapas, deep in jungles at a site which he described both in quantity and quality anything yet discovered in the way of Maya painting 
as slightly more accessible than the moon and approximately as easy to get to In our colour supplement we reproduce and describe two large sections of facsimiles 
and from,”’’ Mr. Giles G. Healey came upon a group of Maya temples, one of which made in two of the three rooms and report the means used in recording (and 
nsisted of three rooms whose interior walls were entirely covered with wall-paintings part reconstructing) these amazing revelations of Maya life, ceremonial and costume 
These paintings, which showed innumerable human figures nearly life-size, had been At the time these facsimiles were made (during the Carnegie Institution-United Fruit 
very largely preserved by being, as it were, veneered with a film of calcareous matter expedition of the winter of 1947-48), one room only had been fully recorded (Room 1!) 
which had seeped over them through leakages in the roof above. They can be and parts of Room 2. Further developments of the greatest interest are expected 
lated to the great period of Maya art, between 730 and 810 A.D., and far exceed in future reports, and we show one section of the unexplored Room 3 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Carnegie Institution of Washington and the United Fruit Company 
























NGLISH 
Social 
History,” 
a notable work by 
‘ Dr. Trevelyan, 
Sm — first appeared (in 

° this country) in 


DR. G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M., THE AUTHOR 1944. The present 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. . 
volume is part of a 


Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, the author of over , ; . 
jomnty books, has been Master of Trinity re-issue with illus- 
lege, ene, Maso TCR, He was ions } 
' oe > Modern trations, the whole 
History in the University of Cambrides work ‘to be com- 
His “ — Social History,” published pleted in four 
volumes. 


proved itself, by its com- 

bination of scholarship, literary quality 

and themes of great human interest, to be The period 

a work of universal and enduring value. . ; 

The illustrated edition, reviewed chosen is the most 
difficult to ilius- 


is the first of four volumes. Coloured 

illustrations from the book appear in our : 
trate in many 
regards. When we 


supplement, opposite. 

come to Tudor times there are woodcuts from printed 
books to be drawn upon. With each volume the multi- 
plication of paintings and prints will enable a greater 
diversity of customs to be illustrated. And when we 
come to the nineteenth century and its mass of journals, 
illustrated first with engravings and then with photo- 
graphs, the problem will be not what to put in but 
what to leave out: the social history of the last 
hundred years could be lavishly illustrated from the 
files of The Illustrated London News alone. 

I reviewed the unillustrated work here when it 
came out; almost every house I enter provides me 
with evidence that the pleasure it gave me has been 
widely shared; there is no point in my reviewing 
the text again. It is upon the illustrations that I 
should concentrate : and, with regard to these, there 
are one or two caveats which should be entered. In 
the first place, there is no index to the illustrations; 
if you want to find one of the plates again, you may 
have to go through the lot. And in the second place 
(though doubtless the search for scenes from daily 
life from the limited number of illuminated manu- 
scripts and tapestries must have been laborious), I 
could wish that for many of the pictures of architecture 
there had been substituted more pictures of the 
people, rich and poor, working or enjoying themselves. 
The Middle Ages certainly gave us a nobler heritage 
(even reckoning only that which has survived the 
depredations of Henry VIII., Oliver Cromwell, Time, 
the Improvers, and the Germans) than all the other 
ages of our past put together. But I think that 
photographs of such familiar objects as the ruins 
of Fountains Abbey, King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, Compton Wynyates, the Wool Hall at Laven- 
ham, Burghley, the cloisters at Magdalen College and 
Gloucester Cathedral, the Chapter House at Wells, 
the Abbot's Kitchen at Glastonbury, Christ Church, 
Oxford, the Chantry Chapel at Wakefield Bridge, 
the tower of Tattershall, the naves of Winchester 
and Exeter, and Grevel’s House at Chipping 
Campden, are rather superfluous in a book like 
this. Every Englishman who has travelled his 
country knows these things in the stone ; every 
Englishman, interested in such things, has had 
many opportunities of becoming familiar with 
them in the numerous books of Messrs. Batsford 
and other publishers. More illuminating to the 
historian’s theme are rather crude drawings of 
“taking corn to be ground at the lord’s mill” ; 
“‘ peasants kept sheep "’ ; “ sowing grain "’ and “ prac- 
tising at the butts.” All these scenes from an English 
yeoman’s life come out of the Luttrell Psalter; and 
they certainly exhibit “ social history.” For example, 
“9 shows a man sowing grain; his dog chases one 
crow away; while yet another crow is busy feeding 
at the sack of grain.” 

Chaucer and the Paston Letters and Richard de 
Bury ; Langland, Hoccleve and Gower to some extent ; 
John of Dunstable, perhaps, when his music is ulti- 
mately published ; Henry III., Richard II., Yevele, 
Henry VI.; here we have links enough, non-political, 
non-military, and non-legal, with the Middle Ages: 
but the documents and the pictures might be more 
numerous. More, perhaps, might be found, for a 
later edition of this book. Amongst the noble 
monuments illustrated here there might well have 
been included the great tower of the Church of 
Ashwell in Hertfordshire. But more illuminating 
would have been a reproduction of the “ graffiti” 
inside the church, Plaster was taken off a pillar ; 
underneath (protected, I think, by glass, last time 








*” Iiustrated English Social History. Volume I.: Chaucer's 
England and the Early Tudors.” By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M., 
Master of Trinity College. Illustrations Selected by Ruth C. Wright. 
Four Colour-plates ; 172 in Gravure. (Longmans, Green; 14s.) 


“Minstrels . . . jugglers . . . charlatans of every kind.” 
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\ aaametel English Social History.” Volume a By G. M. TREVELYAN, O.M* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


I was there) were preposterous insults written by 
masons about the time of the Black Death. I can’t 
remember them literally, but they were in very 
doggish Latin, and I think they ran something 
like: ‘‘ Johannes est stultus” and “ Johannes est 


porcus"’ ; which would induce any modern schoolboy 
to echo Baudelaire’s phrase: ‘‘ Mon semblable et 
mon frére.”” There, across the gulf of ages, is a 





THE HOUSES OF THE TOWN “ STILL ,,sTOOD PLEASANTLY AMID 
GARDENS. . . 

An illustration from the French translation of Piero di Crescenzi’s 

treatise on gardening, agriculture and rural pursuits, showing a walled 

herb garden in a town. Gardeners are at work and the master appears 


to be discoursing to one of them on a plant which he has plucked. 


/llustrations from British Museum and Bodleian MSS. reproduced from 
i of the Publishers, 


“ Illustrated English Social History” by Court 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and 





















TRAVELLERS OF THE MEDLEVAL ROADS. 


(BELOW), MINSTRELS OF THE ROADSIDE. 


TWO PUPPET SHOWS IN PROGRESS, 





THE SHOWMAN AND HIS BEAR, 


GRINDERS, 





A TINKER AND HIS DOG, 


binding link; such as one finds in the cellar of 
Pontius Pilate’s house in Jerusalem, where are 
the marks which indicated the place at which the 
legionaries played noughts and crosses. “ Jack 
is a fool”; “ Jack is a pig’: there is enduring 
social history in those remarks. The clothes in the 
old illuminations look as odd to us as ours would 
certainly look to their wearers; not quite so odd, 
perhaps, for no century has ever (so far as the men 
are concerned) worn such dull and inelegant clothes 
as we wear. But the buffoonery and leg-pulling 
persist ; and, on a higher plane, Chaucer's humour 
differs not at all from Shakespeare’s and ours. 

The descriptive notes to the illustrations are full 
and good. I give one example: “‘ Hardwick Hunting 
Tapestry. From a painted photograph by W. G. 
Thomson in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Dept. 
of Textiles. Flemish, mid XVth century. 

“This tapestry is one of a series of four wool 
tapestries woven at Arras or Tournai, belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, which at one time hung in 
the Long Gallery at Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. 
They had been cut into pieces at some time unknown 
and were not restored and put together again until 
the beginning of this century. The subjects cover 
bear and otter hunting, hawking, deer hunting, and 
boar hunting. That reproduced here shows (in the 
centre foreground) the end of the hunt with a dead 
stag and the huntsmen apparently proceeding to the 
gralloch ; to the left are hounds in leash. In the 
right foreground water fowl are being caught with 
hawks. There is a general background of wood and 
hills, topped by a castle, and nearer lies a water-mill 
with the river pouring through the sluices. Plenty 
of byplay may be observed among the company. 
Note the elaborate horn-shaped head dresses of the 
women, their netted hair and long hanging sleeves.”’ 

There is a text-reference to each _ illustration. 
The principal one to this goes: ‘‘ The gentry spent 
much of their lives hunting the deer with horse and 
hound, or flying hawks at pheasant, partridge and 
heron, or lying out at night to net the fox and badger. 
Such field sports, and tilting in tournaments before 
the gallery of ladies, were the lighter sides of their 
life; the more serious were war abroad, and at 
home law-suits, national politics and local adminis- 
tration. The improvement of agricultural methods 
did not interest them as much as their descendants. 
The historian of English farming has said: ‘ Feudal 
barons are rarely represented as fumbling in the 
recesses of their armour for samples of corn.’ But 
the break-up of the feudal manor and the new oppor- 
tunities it afforded of producing for the market, 
opened the way to agricultural improvement and 
thereby encouraged the landlord class to take a 
greater interest in farming methods. Indeed, Lord 
Berkeley, though very exceptional, was a 
great improver of his land, a Fourteenth- 
Century Coke of Norfolk.” 

It would be pleasant to hear more about 
that Lord Berkeley, who cared about his 
country and his country’s land. The last 
of all the Lords Berkeley died a few years 
ago: he had restored Berkeley Castle, and he 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society by virtue 
of genuine original research. If we cast 
our minds back over all our history, military, 
social, political, economic, agricultural, or 
industrial, we cannot but find that everything that 
has given us our national pride and prosperity, 
everything that has enabled us to cut a figure in 
the world, has been done by exceptional individuals, 
with a desire to serve their country, or themselves, 
or both. 

The outlook, at the moment, seems gloomy 
for the exceptional individual. If he is an English- 
man he finds himself governed by people to whom 
Christian Europe means nothing, nor the burial- 
places of our English dead. And, whatever he is, 
he finds that the more energy he expends on 
his work, the higher he will be taxed to pay for 
feeding, upbringing, and the pagan and ungrammatical 
education of other people’s children: the doc- 
trinaires are in the chair, and if our natures 
don’t fit their schemes, so much the worse for 
our natures. ‘‘ English Social History, 1945—? 
is a possible book for Dr. Trevelyan: but | 
don't think the illustrations would be very 
cheery. I can think of a sees of photo- 
graphs depicting the woes and worries of all 
classes: I had better leave them to the reader's 
imagination. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 716, where 
notices of other books also appear. 


N.B.— Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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A MEDLEVAL PAINTED ROOM UNPARALLELED IN ENGLAND: 
THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED DOMESTIC MURALS OF LONGTHORPE. 


By E. CLIVE ROUSE, F.S.A. 


HE paintings at Longthorpe Tower here illustrated 
form the most remarkable discovery of domestic 
wall-paintings of medizwval date that has been made for 
very many years. They were found, as is so often the case, 
quite accidentally. During the war, the Home Guard 
were using the great tower (Fig. 1), which is such a con- 
spicuous feature of Tower Farm, in the village of Long- 
thorpe, near Peterborough. As is the habit of the Army, 
they drove nails into the walls for various purposes, and 
doubtless played darts as well. This loosened, 
in places, the distemper which covered all the 
walls ; and when the tenant, Mr. Hugh Horrell, 
came to redecorate the room for his own use 
after the war, his brushing-down brought away 
much distemper and whitewash in these loosened 
areas, revealing colour beneath. He most wisely 
stopped this vigorous stripping and began to 
explore carefully with a penknife. In this way he 
exposed evidence of painting over a large area. 
He then sought advice ; and I was eventually 
called in and entrusted with the delicate task of 
completely uncovering the paintings, cleaning and 
treating them, dealing with plaster repairs, and 
making a full record. As a result of many 
months’ work, the whole room was cleared, and 
proved to be entirely covered with paintings of 
early fourteenth-century date and of superb 
quality—an apartment that has no parallel in 
England, and very few rivals upon the Con- 
tinent. The owner, Captain T. W. Fitzwilliam, 
who had authorised the work, then, with great 
generosity, handed over the tower portion of 
the house to the Ancient Monuments Department 
of the Ministry of Works. The property had 
been in his family since about 1500. This 
treasure is therefore safe in State guardianship, 
the fabric is being repaired, and the room is open 
to the public, under the normal conditions. 

The tower seems to have been an addition, 
about 1300, to an earlier house, of which con- 
siderable portions remain (not open to the 
public). The vaulted room on the first floor, in 
which the paintings occur, was in all probability 
the Great Chamber, or private apartment of 
the owner. It was decorated by Robert Thorpe 
or his son Robert, who each held, successively, 
the important post of Steward of the Liberty 
of Peterborough, under the Abbot of the great 
monastery there, now the Cathedral, some time 
between 1310 and 1346, probably about 1330. 

The scheme of painting is a most interesting 
one, and affords a fascinating sidelight on the 
moral thought and teaching of the time, as well 
as upon the art of the period. It includes 
Biblical, moral or didactic and purely secular 
subjects. The paintings cover every part of the 
room, as well as the vault: and though at first 
sight the subjects are a curious jumble, they 
have some connected meaning and underlying 
unity of purpose. Dr. Audrey Baker, to whom 
I am greatly indebted for many facts, has 
elucidated many of the obscure points. 
And the late Dr. Saxl was of opinion that 
the decoration of the room was in the nature 
of a “spiritual encyclopedia,” based in 
all likelihood on one or other of the 
various moral treatises of the day. Some- 
thing of the same kind can be found in 
the Psalter of Robert de Lisle in the 
British Museum, known as the Arundel 
Psalter, in which several of the Longthorpe 
subjects occur. And manuscripts like the 
Somme le Roi (or “what the well- 
educated Prince or Nobleman_ should 
know”) contain similar moral, didactic 
and spiritual material. 

The north wall (Fig. 4) has as its 
central subject the Nativity, with the 
Virgin suckling the Holy Child on a 
draped couch, St. Joseph in a wicker 
armchair at the foot, and the ox and ass 
in the background. It is a_ typical 
“ Peterborough" composition, and gives 
the clue to the probable stylistic proven- 
ance of the whole work. It shows affinities 
with Queen Mary’s Psalter and an 
associated group of manuscripts. [East 
Anglia as a whole, and Peterborough in 
particular, was a great centre of the 
arts in the early fourteenth century. 

Above the Nativity, in a semi-circle, 
are portrayed the Seven Ages of Man— 
250 years before they app in Shakespeare. 
They are: Infancy (child in cradle); Boy- 
hood (with ball and whip); Youth; 
Manhood (with hawk and dagger) ; Middle 
Age; Old Age (with money-bag); and 
Decrepitude (a bent figure on two crutches). 
Below the level of the Nativity is the 
central section of a _ series which is 
continued on other walls. This shows superbly poised 
pairs of Apostles, each holding his appropriate sentence 
from the Apostles’ Creed. The set is complete except 
for two which were destroyed when the window was 
altered in the seventeenth century. In this window-recess 
the series is continued ; and there is heraldry on the under- 
side of the arch. Below, again, and forming a dado down 


FIG. I. 





FIG. 2 


PAINTED ROOM DESCRIBED ON THIS PAGE WAS DISCOVERED. 


“ THE THREE LIVING AND THE THREE DEAD ™ 
EAST WALL OF THE ROOM. 
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to the floor-level is 
a series of birds 
(again in pairs) and 
delicate scrollwork. 
The opposite wall, 
the south (Figs. 5 
and 6), by contrast, 
perhaps deliberate, is 
entirely concerned with 
secular matter. Above are two throned figures (perhaps 
Edward II. or Edward III. and Edmund of Wood- 
stock), flanked by shields with the arms of England and 
Kent. These persons have some connections with 
Peterborough. The space below was framed in a 
splendid “ tapestry” border, within which was a great 
heraldic diaper, sadly perished, in which the Thorpe arms 
are repeated. An awkward corner over the doors is 


filled in by a Bestiary subject. 





~ 
es 


THE TOWER OF TOWER FARM, LONGTHORPE, NEAR PETERBOROUGH, WHERE THE REMARKABLE 
THE KOOM 18 ON THE FIRST FLOOR, AND 


THE LONG FOURTEENTH-CENTURY WINDOW ON THE FACING (WEST) SIDE CAN ALSO BE SEEN IN FIG. 3. 





lecrwe & « 





THEM OF THE EVENTUAL FATE OF ALL FLESH. 


Other subjects from the chamber are reproduced opposite, and one in colour in the Colour Supplement 


The west wall (Fig. 3) has a mixture of subjects, some 
of which are still under discussion. On the outer arch 
are birds and scrollwork, a bittern and curlew being iden- 
tifiable, with the Labours of the Months (May to November 
having been destroyed). The man warming himself over 
a fire and having a hot drink in January, the man digging 
in March, and the killing of the Christmas pig in December 


A FAVOURITE MEDIAVAL SUBJECT, FROM A RECESS OF THE 
IT SHOWS THREE KINGS (ONE DESTROYED) CONFRONTED BY THREE CORPSES WHO WARN 
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are particularly good. Within the arch are an upper and 
a lower scene. Above is a hermit-like figure, possibly 
St. Anthony, near a tree, with birds in the scroll-like branches 
and rabbits and flowers on the ground, while a second 
standing figure (very fragmentary) is behind a youth who 
is making a basket of fenland withies. Dr. Baker sees in 
this a possible representation of the contemplative or retired 
life, in contrast to the opposite subject (Fig. 5), where the 
active or worldly life may be represented by a courtier in 
fashionable garb with his pet dog. In both cases long 
inscriptions which would have elucidated the whole matter 
have perished. 

It is a point of interest, which should be remembered, 
that the Longthorpe paintings were executed for an educated 
man of means and taste, and were explained by numerous 
inscriptions which he could have read, in contrast to church 
paintings of the Middle Ages, which were a kind of Biblia 
Pauperum, and had to explain themselves at a glance to 
illiterate and simple folk by means of their 
pictorial content alone. At Longthorpe, there- 
fore, with no existing parallel to draw upon 
(except records of what the secular decoration in 
the Royal palaces had been), and almost no 


clue from the inscriptions, the task of eluci- 
dation of many obscure subjects was a 
formidable one, 

Below this basket-making scene, enclosed 


within a border of birds and foliage similar 
to that on the south wall, are two seated 
figures, one in the type of hat and costume reserved 
at this date for characters of antiquity—prophets 
and philosophers; and it is possible that in 
this scene (which I believe to have been never 
completed) one of the classical philosophers is 
represented. The Liberal Arts are shown in 
sculpture on some French doorways of even 
earlier date (notably Chartres), where figures of 
Pythagoras and Aristotle occur, It would there- 
fore be quite reasonable to find such a figure in 
a room like Longthorpe. On the underside of 
the arch is more heraldry, a shield and banners of 
arms, and it seems that Thorpe used the arms 
of some of his colleagues among the knights of 
the Peterborough Barony for decoration. 

The east wall (Fig. 5) has, above, as I have 
said, the scene with the courtier and his friend 
and dog. Below is a scene of great interest, 
and the only known representation of its kind 
in England—a Wheel of the Five Senses. 
Wheels of Vices, Virtues and of Fortune are 
usual, but not this subject. The physical 
senses are represented by animals—the monkey 
for taste, the vulture for smell, the spider for 
touch, the boar for hearing and the cock for 
sight. The central crowned figure is superbly 
drawn, and has great dignity. Dr. Baker 
suggests that this may represent Reason, who 
controls the Senses. (See Coloured Supplement.) 

On the vault (Figs. 5 and 6) were the sym- 
bols of the Evangelists, perished except for a 
fragment of St. John’s eagle and St. Luke's ox. 
In each compartment also were two musicians, 
of whom six out of the eight survive, in- 
cluding King David with his harp. Other 
instruments are the psaltery, portative organ, 
two kinds of viol, and the bagpipes. 

The two window-recesses and small niches 
remain to be described. On the west is St. Paul, 
and the commencement of the Creed, with 
St. Peter and St. Andrew; while below 
are two very puzzling scenes of a didactic 
character, in one of which a figure seated 
in a chair admonishes a small boy. The 
east recess has, above, the last of the 
pairs of Apostles, with a third “ teaching ” 
subject below, of an old man instructing 
three youths. Opposite is a splendid 
representation of the morality of the Three 
Living and the Three Dead (Fig. 2), to 
teach the emptiness of earthly rank and 
riches. 

Here are storied walls indeed, with the 
constantly recurring theme of the worldly 
life and the spiritual life. On one hand 
there is the cycle of man’s brief span (the 
Seven Ages), the cycle of the year's 
activities (the Labours of the Months), the 
reminder of mortality (the Three Living 
and the Three Dead), a theme with which 
the Middle Ages were so much preoccupied, 
and the dangers of overmuch reliance on or 
indulgence in worldly things (the Five 
Senses, Dress, Manners, Hawking, Hunting 
and Heraldry). On the other hand, there 
is the birth of Christ, the Creed, and 
the lessons of penitence, obedience and 
humility to be learnt from it; the 
benefits of the contemplative life and 
the things of nature; and the Four 
Evangelists and their Gospels, with the 
musicians in their praise of the newly-born 
Saviour. 

The paintings are the work of a 
master, though much detail and a wider 
range of colour than we see at present 
have perished. A point of technical interest 
is that the flesh-tints of faces, hands 
and feet were painted over a black base 
or under-painting. Where the delicate upper 
pigment has gone, the black survives beneath, and gives a 
somewhat unfortunate appearance to some of the figures. 
Much work remains to be done on the interpretation of 
some of the subjects ; and a full account will appear else 
where in due course. But this account is perhaps enough 
to emphasise the unique character of these important 
paintings and their great interest and value. 
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ric. 3. THE WEST WALL OF THE LONGTHORPE PAINTED CHAMBER, THE TWO MAIN SUBJECTS 


pe 
PROBABLY REPRESENT (ABOVE) THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE, (BELOW) TWO PHILOSOPHERS. sin . 


‘iu. ¥ ; 
4 yy a “ 4 st 

2 FIG. 4. THE NORTH WALL. ABOVE THE WINDOW, THE NATIVITY ; ABOVE, THE SEVEN AGES OF 
f, | hd Se ae) . ‘ in y MAN ; FLANKING AND IN RECESS, APOSTLES WITH SCROLLS ; BELOW, BIRDS AND ORNAMEN1 


my. 


- 


FIG. § THE EAST (LEFT) AND SOUTH WALLS. THE CHIEF SUBJECT, LOWER LEFT, IS THE FIG. 6. THE SOUTH WALL. ENTIRELY SECULAR, IT SHOWS ABOVE, TWO THRONED FIGURES 
WHEEL OF THE SENSES, A DETAIL OF WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED IN THE COLOUR SUPPLEMENT FLANKED BY THE ARMS OF ENGLAND AND KENT. THE ARMS OF THORPE APPEAR BELOW 


THE LONGTHORPE PAINTINGS : MURALS WHICH WERE THE “ SPIRITUAL ENCYCLOPADIA ’’ OF A CULTURED FOURTEENTH-CENTURY NOBLE. 


Here, on thepreviows page, and (in particular) in the detail reproduction in our are fully described by Mr. E. Clive Rouse on a previous page. The paintings disclosed 
loured supplement to this issue, we indicate something of the nature and the are without parallel in England, and have few rivals upon the Continent. They 
juality of the superb mural paintings of the fourteenth century which one of the have an especial interest inasmuch as, unlike church murals, which were designed 
minor accidents of the war revealed in the tower of Tower Farm, Longthorpe, to teach clear and simple lessons to a mainly illiterate congregation, these were 
near Peterborough, Northants Here the displacement of distemper during the Home obviously designed for the benefit of a cultured noble and have, indeed, been described 
juard's occupation of the room during the war led to further investigations, which by the late Dr. Saxl as being in the nature of a “spiritual encyclopedia.” 
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SYMBOLIC OF WORLD PEACE HOPES: THE U.N. CORNER-STONE LAID. 


\sesanaanacvevorenenencevseeeneen sys eanennumnangyeen ee uvevannanevennnayyonnens counter ena 


\ PRESENT AT THE CEREMONY MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT (LEFT), MRS 
AND (RIGHT) LADY INVERCHAPEL,WIFE OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


CARLOS ROMULO, 
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ru senenenaeevammmvaneensmgvac~ onectummanenauanenseeanepununamateneneresss- sotsesst 4 -4vateansagenoveeseas weneaeabenstey at 


GREAT SECRETARIAT BUILDING A VIEW 
TRUMAN SPOKE, 


INDICATING THE HEIGHT OF THE OF THE 
CEREMONY SHOWING (CENTRE) THE DAIS FROM WHICH PRESIDENT 


on 


7s ananananananavemnanananaseeueeners seoenanacanencs\stvvvovuseseunsen aseanezanestentsannnrsssamagnagsananangennaneveqnnenssonneannenansts so 
MR. WALLACE L. HARRISON (LEFT) HOLDING THE 
PLACED IN THE CORNER-STONE BY MR. TRYGVE LIE (RIGHT). 


A REHEARSAL BOX CONTAINING THE DOCUMENTS 


THE FLAG OF THE U.N. AS A BACKDROP, AND THOSE OF MEMBER NATIONS ON 


} BEFORE THE CEREMONY ON OCTOBER 24 : GENERAL C. P. ROMULO, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL WITH 
THE LEFT: PRESIDENT TRUMAN ADDRESSING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY FROM THE Dais 


¢ ASSEMBLY (LEFT), WATCHING MR. TRUMAN SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. VYSHINSKY 
antes aarenacantn - 7 - 


i the 


of the United Nations Headquarters the U.N. Secretary-General, placed copies of the San Francisco Charter an 
interrupted its Declaration of Human Rights within the corner-stone. The full delegations of the 
fifty-nine member States were seated on the site in the open air in the same positior 
»f atomic energy. Our photographs as at Flushing Meadow The opening address of the Fourth United Nations Day was 
and also of the great given by General Romulo, the President of the General Assembly He spoke of the 
United Nations as the last sacred temple for the rediscovery of human brotherho 


we must remain at peace or die 


of laying the corner-stone 
24, and the General Assembly 
the site and to hear President Truman 


The delayed ceremony 
in Manhattari took place on October 
work in order to hold a plenary meeting at 
make a fresh appeal for the international control 
give some idea of the impressive nature of the proceedings, 
height of the Secretariat Building, which was illustrated in a drawing by Lili Rethi 
in our issue of October I§ The climax of the ceremony was when Mr. Trygve Lie saying 
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IN AN 


ENGLISH GARDEN. 








S the years pass 
I find myself 
disliking our English 
winters more and 
more. I dislike them 
particularly in antici- 
pation, and I dislike 
them in great slabs when they are upon us. Yet I 
have no wish to escape them altogether. A really 
poisonous winter makes the spring which follows 
doubly welcome. The more poisonous the winter, the 
more delightful the spring seems to be. This attitude 
is, I fear, akin to that of the lunatic who kept bash- 
ing his head with a heavy club. He did it, he 
explained, because it was so grand when he stopped. 
I once escaped two consecutive English winters, and 
so had five summers on end, At the end of our 
English summer, in September, I went out to Chile 
to collect plants, and walked straight into six months 
of Chilean spring and summer ; then home in April for 
another English summer ; back to Chile in September, 
and finally home in April for my fifth summer. I 
enjoyed the winter which followed with a very special 
zest. It was good to get back to all the small, vivid, 
vital things which one has known since childhood ; 
the trivial, well-remembered things which give spice 
to‘an English winter, and make it tolerable—in parts ; 
days of ringing frost and brilliant sunshine after spells 
of leaden gloom ; the brittle scrunch underfoot of the 
thin, white cat-ice that forms on roadside puddles, 
and the ring of a stone skimming across a thinly- 
frozen pond—surely the most musical note in all 
nature. And then, later, the false spring, before the 
official date of spring’s arrival, when silly honey- 
suckles in the hedges push out precocious grey-green 
shoots, and down below, in the hedge bottoms, the 
cow parsley begins to sprout with glossy, emerald, 
fern-like leaves. 

In the garden it is the same—compensations for 
months of cold and slush and ugliness come early, 
with the promise of more and better things to follow. 
The tufts of pink buds on Viburnum fragrans open, 
on the slightest provocation, into heads of waxy 
white blossom, which is richly almond-scented ; and 
the Wintersweet, Chimonanthus fragrans, becomes 
sprigged with its curious blossoms, the colour of 
ancient yellowish parchment and stained dull purple 
in their centres. They have an even stronger and 
sweeter fragrance than the Viburnum. But these re- 
wards only come to those who have had the prevision 
to plant these two shrubs several years in advance. 
The Wintersweet, especially, is slow in making up its 
mind to flower. Seven or eight years’ probation is not 
unusual before a single blossom is produced. The 
Viburnum may take only half, or rather less than half, 
that time. Both these fine shrubs have a way of 
flowering on and off, at odd times, during mild mid- 
winter spells. But they usually reserve their main 

















“THE FLOWERS ARE NEARER TO PURE TRUE BLUE THAN THOSE OF 
IN HIS ARTICLE 
RETICULATA 
PLUNGED OUTSIDE DURING THE GROWING 


IRIS AISTRIOI DES. 
AMISTRIOI DES, 


ANY OTHER IRIS THAT I KNOW” 
MR. ELLIOTT RECOMMENDS GROWING /2818 


AND DANFORDA IN POTS, 
PERIOD AND BROUGHT INDOORS TO FLOWER, 


Photograph by R. A. Malby and Co. 


gala display until early spring. The small bulbs of 
early spring have the advantage of giving quick 
returns. You can plant them in autumn, and be 
certain of seeing them again, in flower, within a few 
months. You can use them in two ways. You can 
plant them out in the open garden, there to be 
enjoyed as early spring weather permits, or you can 


LITTLE BULBS OF BARLY SPRING. 


By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


plant them in pans and pots for flowering in the house. 
Among the very first to suggest that winter’s back is 
broken and spring is on the way, are the snowdrops 
and the winter aconites. The aconites are charming 
planted in bowls or pans of soil to flower in the house, 
but it is best to keep the pans in the open or in a cold 
frame until they are just beginning to sprout through 
the soil. At that stage they rush into flower very 


quickly in the house, with their golden globe-flowers 
set upon wide, green Toby frills. 


Snowdrops are not 





“WITH ITS GOLDEN PETALS LAID BACK LIKE THE EARS OF AN 
ANGRY caT” 
GROWING IN A ROCK-GARDEN POCKET—ONE OF THE MOST ENGAGING 


THE 4- TO 5-IN. HIGH NARCISSUS 
OF THE SMALL NARCISSUS SPECIES. 
Photograph by Donald F. Merrett. 


very satisfactory for growing in the house.’ They 
refuse to be forced. If you want to enjoy snowdrops 
indoors, a trifle before they would be flowering in the 
open, the best way is to lift one or two open-ground 
clumps, pot them, and bring them in. Lift them 
when they are just spearing through the soil, and 
replant them where they came 
from directly they have done 
their piece in the house. Then 
no harm will have been done. 
There are many different species 
and varieties of snowdrop, big 
ones and little ones, early ones 
and late; but who wants a very 
early snowdrop, to remind one 
that spring is still depressingly 
far ahead, or late ones, to remind 
one of an inclement past? I 
must confess that I am not a 
snowdrop specialist or fan. I 
have read the chapter on snow- 
drops in Mr. BE. A. Bowles’s 
book, “‘ My Garden in Spring,” 
with immense interest and 
pleasure. But the somewhat 
glacial beauty of Galanthus leaves 
me cold. The inner green on 
white markings of the flowers 
arecurious, beautiful, fascinat- 
ing, yet they never tempt me to 
my knees on icy, sodden soil to 
examine them in detail. I am 
content to live in a Cotswold 
village where the common snowdrop, 
Galanthus nivalis, single and double, abounds 
in every cottage garden in dense clumps and wide 
drifts. They even spill through hedges, to appear 
on roadside grass. 

Almost before the snowdrops are forgotten, gayer, 
jollier things are on the way. Among the first of the 
little bulbs of early spring—as opposed to the dregs 
of winter—are the dwarf bulbous irises, followed by 


CYCLAMINEUS 


OF GOING ON TO ONE'S KNEES 


the crocus species and 
the smaller narcissi. 
They are best and 
happiest .planted out 
in the rock garden, 
or in choice and 
chosen spots in the 
beds where only smallish things are grown. And they 
may be grown, too, in pans and pots for flowering in 
the house. They make a pleasant change from the 
larger, more ordinary bulbs that are grown in 
the house—hyacinths, daffodils, and the rest. 
Iris histrioides major is the first of the irises to 
flower with me. Never. more than 3 or 4 ins. high, 
broad-petalled and standing bolt upright, the flowers 
are nearer to pure true blue than those of any other 
iris that I know; a brilliant, luminous blue, with 
handsome tiger markings of,a richer, deeper tone, 
and a fine bar of gold on each of its three outspread 
segments. I find it very easy to grow in ordinary 
loam in full sun, and the bulbs, about the size of 
cob-nuts, soon spread into most satisfactory clumps. 
Iris danforde, which looks like a rich golden edition 
of Iris histrioides major, flowers at about the same 
time, but whereas I have been growing hisirioides 
continuously for over twenty years—the same stock, 
which has increased prodigiously—I have never 
managed to keep danford@ for more than two or 
three years. What the trouble is, or where I have 
gone wrong, I do not know. But it is significant 
that as long as imported bulbs, from Holland, were 
available, one met it constantly at the spring shows. 
But when fresh supplies dried up, one saw it no more. 
Apparently it is now being imported again, for I saw 
plenty of it last spring at the R.H.S. shows and, 
hope springing eternal, I ordered some. What, 
I wonder, is the Dutchman’s trick of propagating 
and maintaining stocks of Iris danforda? The deep 
violet-coloured and richly violet-scented Iris 
reticulata is easy to grow in most gardens, and in some 
gardens it takes charge and multiplies by the million 
(almost). There are several distinct named varieties 
of reticulata,the reddish-violet I. 7. krelaagii ; the pale, 
rather chalky-blue ‘‘ Cantab,” and “‘ Hercules,” violet 
and sturdy, but not so terrific as its name suggests. 
The crocus species are best in the same positions 
as the early bulbous irises—the rock garden, and the 
choice, sunny border reserved for little things; and 
the same applies to the small, dainty narcissus species 
and their hybrids. Keep them from where spades 
and forks and dung prevail. Nothing larger than a 
trowel, a hand-fork or a widger should come near 
them. Narcissus minimus is the smallest of the narcissi, 
a perfect trumpet daffodil never more than 2 ins. high. 
Others are N. cyclamineus, 4 or 5 ins. high, with its 
golden petals laid back like the ears of an angry cat ; 
and N. triandrus, pale cream, dainty and perfect in 
form. Crocus sieberi, mauve, C. chrysanthus, which 

















THE CURIOUS, BEAUTIFUL AND FASCINATING INNER MARKINGS OF THE 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE SNOWDROP DISPLAYED WITHOUT THE NECESSITY 


“ON ICY, SODDEN solL.” 


Photograph by A. Harold Bastin. 


varies widely in colour—yellow, cream, white ; 
C. susianus, deep gold, with chocolate featherings. 
You may choose from a specialist’s catalogue, or, 
better still, see them in flower at a nursery or a show. 

I have one plea to make. If you grow them in pans 
or pots for the house, don’t grow in fibre in bowls 
without drainage. Plant in real soil, and with drain- 
age, and when they have flowered, plant them out 
in the garden that they may live to flower another day. 
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SUBJECT OF A CAUSE-AND-EFFECT 


Clear Lake, California, U.S.A., has been the scene of a scientific campaign against the 
gnats which infest it. Some 1000 tons of these pests are estimated to appear annually 
on the lake, and an attempt to exterminate them is being made by dispersing a 
special insecticide through the water from barges which have been sweeping the whole 
expanse. In addition to the gnats, whose larv# breed in the mud bottom of the lake, 
the locality is also plagued by small black spiders which weave a stifling shroud of 


ILLUSTRATED 


EXPERIMENT: THE SHROUD OF SPIDERS’ 


LONDON NEWS 


WEBS TO CATCH THE GNATS OF CLEAR LAKE. 


webs over trees, shrubs, and even buildings. If these webs are cleared away the 
improvement is only temporary. The persevering spiders rapidly replace them. It is 
hoped, however, that the elimination of the gnats will automatically bring the dis 
appearance of the spiders in its train, since they feed on the gnats and spin their 
webs to catch them. Nature, however, is not always so strictly logical as this, and 
the experts are anxiously awaiting the result of their labours. 
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“ THE GREAT WINDS SHOREWARD BLOW ”: FLOODS, DAMAGE, AND SHIPS IN DISTRESS 


DRIVEN ASHORE Ait DOVER IN THE GALE: THE 147-TON BRITISH COASTAL COLLIER ARCHGLEN, 
WHICH WAS WRECKED ON A BREAKWATER AT EAST CLIFF AFTER SHE HAD BROKEN HER 


COMPLETELY SUBMERGED AT HIGH TIDE: 
MOORINGS IN THE GREAT OCTOBER GALE. 


THE ARCHGLEN—INDICATED BY FOAM BREAKING 
OVER THE SUNKEN VESSEL. 


HER UPTURNED LIFEBOAT FLOATS NEAR BY. 


STANDING BY AND LAYING OIL ON THE SEA: THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER /LLUSTRIOUS, WHICH ANSWERED 


AN © OS FROM THE GLASGOW STEAMER FEWPARK, IN DISTRESS ABOUT 18 MILES OFF THE LIZARD. ADRIFT OFF THE LIZARD WITH HER ENGINE-ROOM FLOODED: THE STRICKEN GLASGOW 
STEAMER FEWPARK, 827 TONS, SEEN FROM THE AIR. 
f : . m4 5. “aa = 


SUSSEX BY THE SEA": FLOODED GARDENS AT SEAFORD AFTER THE SEA SWEPT OVER RESEMBLING THE EFFECT OF AN H.-E. BOMB: A CRATER FORMED BY THE POUNDING SEAS 
THE SEA WALL DURING THE GALE. IN THE ROADWAY AT SEAFORD DURING THE GALE. 


For two nights and a day, last week, violent gales and driving rainstorms swept Britain rescued by a rope ladder. High seas washed away the foundations of the 
in some of the roughest autumn weather experienced for years. Reports of ships in Paddington-Plymouth main line where it runs along the shore between - Teign 
distress at sea, floods and blocked roads and railways came in from many mouth and Dawlish, Devon. Waves broke over trains before the line was 
quarters. The Archglen, a British coastal collier, was driven ashore at East Cliff, declared unsafe. The London-Edinburgh line was blocked for over four hours 


Dover, and at high tide was completely submerged. Her crew of five were Families at Seaford, in Sussex, had shingle and débris swept into their homes 
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DURING THE GALE WHICH SWEPT BRITAIN. 


WHERE LATE HOLIDAY-MAKERS HAD BASKED IN THE SUNSHINE ONLY A FEW DAYS PR 
THE SEA-FRONT AT BRIGHTON AND HOVE AT THE HEIGHT OF THE STORM. 


A MAKESHIFT DEFENCE AGAINST THE SEA: A TEMPORARY BARRIER HASTILY CONSTRUCTED 
IN A LARGE HOLE IN THE SEA WALL AT SANDGATE. 


TTT te 
Be 


[RYING TO PREVENT FURTHER DAMAGE: WORKMEN ERECTING A CORRUGATED IRON 
BARRIER ROUND THE HUGE CRATER IN A SANDGATE HOTEL GARDEN. 


when waves broke over the sea wall and swirled down the side streets leading to 
the esplanade. Some of the heaviest rain was in the Isle of Man, where there 
were reports of severe floods. Cross-Channel services between Folkestone and 
Calais were suspended, and the Paris-Dunkirk-London ferry-boat train reached 


Victoria nine hours late. At Sandgate, where the historic castle was threatened 


CRACKED FROM TOP TO BOlLium. tHE WALL OF HISTORIC SANDGATE CASTLE, 
BUILT BY HENRY VIII., THE OUTER STRUCTURE OF WHICH, IT IS FEARED, MAY 
FALL INTO THE SEA. 


A KENT RESORT WHICH IS THREATENED BY THE SEA: SANDGATE, NEAR FOLKESTONE 


SHOWING A HUGE CRATER IN THE GARDEN OF A SEA-FRONT HOTEL. 


KED AND SMASHED BY THE SEA AS IF IT WERE MADE OF ICING SUGAR: CONCRETE 
PAVING ON THE SEA WALL BUILT TO PROTECT SANDGATE CASTLE. 


with destruction and several large houses, hotels and cottages were in danger of 
being undermined by the sea, residents signed a petition asking for immediate 
Government action to save their homes. The gale subsided on October 27, when 
the temperature fell after a night in which there was heavy snow on the moors 
round Whitby in Yorkshire. 














KN TAVARRE, New Orleans, 
4 Moscow, somewhere called Costamala 


a journey for you. It might almost have been thought out 
by that Aunt Anna Rose of Ballyroden who, in the person 
of Dame Sybil Thorndike, sits so cheerfully in her Apollo 
Theatre sedan and imagines herself on some expensive 
As it is, the itinerary (and there is more of he is sober. 


Grand Tour 
it) is the work of London theatrical 
managers. Lately, with a glitter in the 
eye, they have seen to it that the profes- 
sional playgoer shall be well buffeted. 

We have had, indeed, a week or 
two of remarkable contrasts. Little 
could be further apart than the Navarre 
of “ Love's Labour's Lost,’ with 
which the Old Vic began its autumn 
season at the New, and the slum 
tenement to which “ A Streetcar Named 
takes what I can only presume 
* Love's 


Desire "’ 
to be a downhill course. 
Labour’ is a festal shower of words, 
a dance of phrases that spin in the 
sun Then, suddenly, laughter dies: 
the play of courtly revel and the gleam 
of Shakespeare's April fades in twilight 
and dew-fall, and, at the last, in 
country song. Hugh Hunt's revival is 
the second major production within 
four years of a much under-valued 
comedy, one that a German sage called 
“excessively jocular.”” It is crowned 
for me by two players who have 
wandered from Elizabethan Stratford 
into the park of Navarre Mark 
Dignam’'s sociable, snuffy fantast of 
a schoolmaster, Latin frothing on his 
lips, is the truest Holofernes of our 
time, and certainly there has never 
been a Nathaniel like Miles Malleson’s. 





A FRENCH FRIVOL 


niviera " . * GOOSERERRY Foo. " 


(ANTHONY FORWOOD) ; 


Nathaniel, you recall, is the curate, a ‘‘ marvellous 
. and a very good bowler.” 
Malleson presents him, he has a face, apparently 
moulded from plasticine, that seems to have suffered 
But his expression remains immensely my youth. 


good neighbour 


a landslip 


sage. Clearly, we have here a man who both keeps 
up with the times and knows his classics ; he is anxious 
for whom he has something 


to persuade Holofernes 
approaching adoration—that he can cope with 
any debate. It is a performance of gentle 
goodwill, a picture of a man who is mild, 
friendly, and altogether lovable 

There was little noticeably mild or en- 
dearing on the next night. ‘ Love's Labour” 
is a comedy, long unfashionable, that is just 
becoming familiar again in London. “A 
Streetcar Named Desire’ (most cunning 
title) comes to us as a play, now on the crest 
of fashion on Broadway, that seeks follow- 
my-leader applause in the West End. Few 
lramas have had a bigger Puff Preliminary 
in recent years than this by an American 
dramatist, Tennessee Williams. Yet, at the 
Aldwych, when the night’s tumult and 
shouting—much of it for Vivien Leigh—had 
died, at least one playgoer emerged puzzled 
by the reputation of a tedious and squalid 
Blanche Du Bois, from a lost 
is a nymphomaniac in 


anecdote 
Southern mansion 


the South of France, 
., there is 


“ BLANCHE, HER MIND SHIVERED, IS ON THE WAY TO AN ASYLUM” 
SHOWING (L. TO RB.) NURSE (WONA LILIAN); DOCTOR (SIDNEY MONCKTON); BLANCHE (VIVIEN LEIGH) ; 
MITCH (BERNARD BRADEN); EUNICE (EILEEN DALE); STEVE (LYN EVANS); 
STANLEY KOWALSKI (BONAR COLLEANO); AND PABLO (THEODORE BIKEL). 


pEsire,” 
STFLLA KOWALSKI (RENEE ASHERSON) ; 


ADAPTED BY REGINALD BECKWITH FROM VERNEUIL AND BERR—IN WHICH 
TWO MEN, ONE WOMAN, AND A CYNICAL FATHER-IN-LAW PLAY HIDE-AND SEEK ON THE FRENCH 


A SCENE FROM THE THIRD ACT, SHOWING (L. TO &.) ETIENNE 
MICHEL ANCELOT (HAROLD WARRENDER) AND CAROLINE ANCELOT 
(ELEANOR SUMMERFIELD). 


THI ILLUSTRATED 


IN THE FASHION. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


decline 





tion and run 
The author has 


Leigh. She has never 
developed more power 
and authority, and she 
controls the stage finely 
in those last strong ° 
theatrics when Blanche 
her mind shivered, is on 
the way to an asylum 
Bonar Colleano and 
Rene + Asherson, as 
brother-in-law and sister 

-one would have said 
a union of brandy and 
milk-—-help along a 
basically cheap little 
piece, directed by Sir 
Laurence Olivier on the 
New York model. For me it will go into 
As the same box as “ His Chinese Bride " 
and a score of other half-forgotten dramas 
from the twice-nightly Hippodromes of 


Back now to the New (and the Old 
Vic) for a play that has always been 
fashionable and will continue to be 


LONDON 


Driven from one small! town, she seeks refuge in 


the New Orleans slum-tenement where her sister lives in 
surprising harmony with a primitive “ husky,”’ who 
knocks his wife about when drunk and hugs her when 
After two hours of tedium the play 


THE FINAL SCENE OF “A STREETCAR NAMED 


crackles into a burst of violence. Now 
and then good writing glimmers, but 
little to explain the Broadway reputa- 


believed that 
Blanche, self-deluding and desperate, 
is an important enough figure to fill 
an evening If the play 
London, its good angel will be Vivien and 


1919 


NEWS SOY. 3, 


ere 





“She Stoops to Conquer,”’ the comedy by Gold- 
smith that is one of the few from its period, 
apart from the Sheridan trio, still regarced in the 
theatre. Michael Benthall, its producer, seems to 
have had less faith in it than the average playgoer. 
I see no reason for so much grotesque make-up in 
the lesser parts, and for all this determined heartiness. 
But in retrospect much of this fades, 
and there lingers instead the Marlow of 
Michael Redgrave, one of the best 
things I have seen him do for years, 
a performance of the right style and 
spirit, with neither quality forced 
(A stage stammer can be repulsive : 
here it is somehow charming to mark 
Marlow’'s gentle, and properly consis- 
tent, hesitation on a single letter). 
With the Marlow I would put the 
Hardcastle of Miles Malleson, flounder- 
ing like a bewildered Mock Turtle as 
his guests refuse to give proper homage 
to the tale of the Duke of Marlborough 
and George Brooks. 

So from Goldsmith’s “‘ old-fashioned 
house "’ to a pair of comedies that can 
‘have hardly the same staying-power. 
Each is in a fashionable vein. ‘‘ Goose- 
berry Fool” (Duchess) is a French 
frivol—adapted by Reginald Beckwith 
from Verneuil and Berr—in which two 
men, one woman, and a cynical father- 
in-law play hide-and-seek on the 
French Riviera for three acts. They 
do it with apparent zest and some 
alert contrivance. Alas, after two 
agreeable acts, the comedy runs on too 
long : its author repeats himself like a 
striking-clock in extremity, and it is 
left to the players to save the evening. 
This they do, thanks especially to 
Eleanor Summerfield, a comedienne of uncommon ability, 
who can flash a line and clinch a situation, and to Harold 
Warrender, who enjoys any venture in the mock-serious 

“Top Secret’’ (here we change for the Latin- 
American republic of Costamala) has the same fault. 
The witty Alan Melville loses himself in the third act 
complexities of farce, and cannot resolve—as Ben 
Travers did once in ‘‘ Thark "’—to drop the curtain 
leave it at that. But the farce, with its 


lasts in 





RMANCE OF THE RIGHT 





“ ONE OF THE BEST THINGS | HAVE SEEN HIM DO FOR YEARS, A PER 

STYLE AND SPIRIT, WITH NEITHER QUALITY FORCED": MICHAEL REDGRAVE AS MARLOW 

(SECOND FROM LEFT) IN “ SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER,” REVIVED BY THE OLD VIC THEATRE 

COMPANY, WITH HASTINGS (MICHAEL ALDRIDGE), KATE MARDCASTLE (DIANA CHURCHILL) 
AND CONSTANCE NEVILLE (YVONNE MITCHELL). 








OUR CRITIC'S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ LOVE'S LABOUR 'S LOST”"’ (New). —The comedy of Shakespeare's spring is produced 
with much invention and grace by Hugh Hunt for the Old Vic, and it is blessed by a group 
Nathaniel of Miles Malleson, meek, adoring, and 


of shining lormances. Certainly, t 
“a little o ted” as Alexander, will stay long upon record. 
“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER" (New). 


suffers from over-emphatic production 
performances by Michael rave (Marlow) and 
“A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE" (Aldwych) 
and “ genius" have been used of this American drama 


silly, and the eveni 
**GOOSEBERRY FOOL "' (Duchess) 


Warrender 
“ TOP SECRET " (Winter Garden) 


its moments 


“THE DIARY OF A SCOUNDREL "' (Arts).—Ostrovsky’s satirical 
rogue and his Gupes in the Moscow of 1860 moves all too sedately across the Arts Theatre 
odney Ackland’s version is apt and Alec Clunes, as ever, has a way 


stage, although 
with him 
“THE BIG SHOW OF 1949" (Palladium) 
thread of revue 

“ LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET "' (Bedford) 
the joke it was, though the Bedford company worked furiously 


This Old Vic revival of Goldsmith's comedy 
We are grateful, nevertheless, for perfectly-keyed 
iles Malleson (Hardcastle). 

Such important words as “ great” 

It is a portrait of a nymphomaniac 
in decay, and the scene is a New Orleans slurn. | found much of the piece pretentious and 
made tolerable only by the acting of Vivien Leigh and a loyal cast. 
The old story of French farce, quite well (if too 
diffusely) told, with exhilarating performances by Eleanor Summerfield and Harold | 
Hugh Wakefield at his blandest, and Tom Gill and 
Joan Lang in varying degrees of “ dumbness,”’ decorate an Alan ; ip farce that has 


A capable variety programme strung on a 


A burlesqued melodrama, with songs, is not 


—— ambassadorial alarums, is much better than 
its first-night reception indicated. I could 
not get to the Winter Garden until the 
third night, when a large audience was 
finding the whole business acceptable, and 
Hugh Wakefield and Tom Gill, as an Am- 
bassador and First Secretary, were repeating 
gaily the partnership of the bland and the 
dithering that began when they were Admiral 
and Flag Lieutenant in “ Off the Record." 
Certainly the occasion was more amusing 
than “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,”’ the burlesqued 
drama—in a now rather tiresome fashion 
which reopened the Bedford, Camden Town, 
destined for better things than this. As I 
saw not long ago, in a “ straight "’ version 
the Braddon novel has still a certain honest 
melodramatic life. How, I wonder, will 
“ Streetcar’ survive the passage of ninety 
years ? 


e of a glib young 
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A FINE OLD ENGLISH BREED IN DANGER OF 
EXTINCTION IN BRITAIN : THE BLOODHOUND. 




















AT LADY ANDERSON’S KENNELS AT ISFIELD, SUSSEX : 
DUSK OF WEST SUMMERLAND, THE DAUGHTER OF 
BLANCHE OF BRIGHTON, AND HER PUPPIES. 











A CHAMPION BLOODHOUND BITCH: EMILY OF WEST 
SUMMERLAND, BRED BY LADY ANDERSON, BORN 
JULY 14, 1947. 
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INTRODUCED TO BRITAIN AT ABOUT THE TIME 
OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST: THE BLOOD- 
HOUND—A TYPICAL MODERN SPECIMEN, 


SUSSEX KENNELS: SIR JOHN 


HOLDING TWO FINE BLOODHOUNDS FROM HIS WIFE'S 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 1943-45. 


, BRED FROM LEDBURN, BARCHESTER AND BRIGHTON 
STRAINS: DUSK OF WEST SUMMERLAND, ONE OF 
LADY ANDERSON'S FINE BITCHES. 


ANDERSON, WwHo WAS 
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BLOODHOUND PUPPIES AGED SIX WEEKS: THREE YOUNGSTERS FROM LADY ANDERSON'S KENNELS. THE ONE ON AT THE AGE OF TWO: DUSK OF WEST SUMMERLAND, 
THE RIGHT IS NOW CHAMPION AMILT OF WEST SUMMERLAND, AND 1S TWO YEARS OLD. é OWNED BY LADY ANDERSON. 
samneuienmenememes = a —E 


Bloodhounds, a fine old English breed, are in great danger of dying out in this 
country. In fact, these dogs, which were introduced to Britain at about the time 
of the Norman Conquest, would have become extinct during World War II. if it 
had not been for Mrs. Elms, of King’s Somborne, and Mr. Hylden—owner of the 
* Brighton” kennels—who gallantly kept the breed going. The number of adult 
bloodhounds in England to-day is well under 100; there are none in France, and 
only one hound in Belgium. In the United States there are three important 
Mrs. Rockefeller Dodge, Giralda Farms, Madison, New Jersey, whose 


kennels 
Rosedale Avenue, 


stock originated from Mrs. Elms’ Kennels; Mr. Ogden, 11, 


Madison, New Jersey; and Mr. Armstrong, of California. Lady Anderson, wife of 
Sir John Anderson, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1943 to 1945, has 
done much to revive interest in this breed; she has a fine kennel at Isfield, in 
Sussex, and recently, to introduce new blood, brought back a puppy from Canada 
which is now in quarantine. On this page we show some photographs of her 
hounds. In our issue of February 5 last we published photographs of the old 
English mastiff, which has become almost extinct in Britain. It will be a great loss 
if another fine breed—the bloodhound—is allowed to become extinct too. The 
tracking powers of the bloodhound are well known in fact and fiction. 
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ancient park. So Ipswich acquired a fine open 
space in the centre of the town and also a splendid 
sixteenth-century house, which has since been filled 
with good things—four of which out of a vast 








collection are illustrated here. Indeed, there is so 


N a recent article on this page, mostly dealing with much to be seen that I would suggest the time 


highly-sophisticated late eighteenth-century 
ture, 1 mentioned a certain type of sixteenth- 
century inlaid chest which derives its name 
from Henry VIII.’s Palace of Nonsuch in 
Surrey, an extravagant building which seems 
to have stimulated popular imagination. 
The last Nonsuch chest I saw was in the 
collection at Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, 
which belongs to the town and must not 
be missed by passers-by. Here is the chest 
(Fig. 1), made of oak, with ebony and box- 
wood inlaid, simple joiner’s work, rough and 
maybe barbarous in the eyes of a travelled 
contemporary who had perhaps visited the 
courts of Renaissance Europe—yet it has 
an air. Here are the beginnings of a tradition 
which was destined to develop in the course 
of three centuries into something far removed 
from this“ .rsery naiveté, this doll’s house 
design. All the more reason not to despise 
beginnings. 

Christchurch Mansion itself was built by 
Edmund Withipoll between 1548 and 1550. 
He was the son of a wealthy London 
merchant who had purchased the buildings 
and property of the Augustinian Priory of 
The Holy Trinity, which stood close to the 
present building. 
Edmund seems to 
have used the 
stones of the 
Priory for the 
core of his grand 
new house. One 
memorial, and, I 
believe, one only, 
of the original 
owners has sur- 
vived, and that 
was saved by a 
strange auction- 
room chance. A 
little Elizabethan 
portrait came up 
at Christie’s some 
years ago; and 
it does not require 
a great deal of 
imagination to 
share the delight 
of the present 
curator of Christ- 
church Mansion, 
Ipswich, when he 





furni- has come when some pruning—particularly of 





FIG. 1. MADE OF OAK WITH EBONY AND BOXWOOD INLAY, SIMPLE JOINER'S WORK ; 
A NONSUCH CHEST IN THE COLLECTION AT CHRISTCHURCH MANSION, IPSWICH. 
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SOME FURNITURE AT IPSWICH. 


By FRANK 


Nov. 5, 1949 


DAVIS. 


a degenerate descendant of those elaborate essays 
in Tudor sumptuousness: I see it as an intelligent 
adaptation of an old pattern to new times. With 
the two other illustrations we are in a different world : 
we are, maybe, losing a little vigour, but we are also 
becoming politely genteel, and decidedly light- 
hearted. A fortnight ago I wrote that you can do 
all sorts of things with wood—inlay it, 
and stick things on it and paint it. This 
is how two cabinet-makers owing allegiance 
to Queen Anne went gay. The first of 
them (Fig. 3) took a typical carcase of a 
cabinet of drawers with bulbous feet (I 
believe the style originally came from Holland) 
and looked about him for ideas for its 
decoration. The normal practice would be 
fine walnut veneer. Our man, though, was 
familiar with Chinese lacquer, which had 
come into Europe in considerable quantity 
during the latter half of the seventeenth 
century and was imitated by our own people 
with considerable success. So he copied 
figures and birds from some Chinese cabinet 
or other and arranged them (not in lacquer, 
but in paint) to suit his purpose, adding, I 
suggest, a few trimmings of his own. You will 
notice that the spacing is by no means 
Chinese and the flowers appear to be put 
in to fill empty spaces, and not as essential 
parts of a coherent pattern. 


“ A certain type of sixteenth-century inlaid chest which derives its name from Henry VIII.’s : : > ee 
Palace of Nonsuch in Surrey ” is described by Frank Davis as “ rough and maybe barbarous As for the large dog, he is Chinese only by 
in the eyes of a travelled contemporary who had perhaps visited the courts of Renaissance courtesy. It is an odd piece of nonsense and, 


Europe—yet it has an air." (Reproduced in common with the other illustrations on this page by contrary to all the theories of the zsthetes 


courtesy of the Christchurch Mansion Museum, Ipswich.) 


pottery and porcelain 
—could be under- 
taken with advantage. 

Still harping on 
the subject of inlay, 
Fig. 4, the buffet, 
with its very simple 
geometrical decora- 
tion centred in the 
three panels, is a very 
nice example of an 
unpretentious country- 
made oak piece which, 
I presume, dates from 
about the middle of 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (I hope, by 
the way, that this 
opinion coincides with 
that of the local 
experts. I have not 
consulted them on the 
point.) There are 
some splendid buffets 
of the previous century 
with rich Renaissance 





about the marriage 
of incongruities, 
looks exceedingly 
well in the Great 
Hall, with its late 
seventeenth - cen- 
tury panelling and 
arcaded _ gallery 
screen. Fig. 2 is 
just the normal 
little Queen Anne 
writing-desk with 
slightly cabrioled 
legs, of which there 
are numerous 
examples in un- 
adorned walnut, 
and replicas of 
which have been 
turned out by the 
thousand ever 
since—in short, a 
standard pattern. 
Here again the 
maker searched 
for originality and 
decided that 
everyone liked 


was able to iden- carving: this con- 
tify itasa portrait io, 2, painTeD WITH A TRANSLATION—aT A LONG bistancen tinues the type in a pig, 3- PAINTED WOOD IN IMITATION OF CHINESE LACQUER : Sower decoration. 
of Peter Withipoll, OF A CHINESE PATTERN: A QUEEN ANNE WRITING-DESK. more homely style. A QUEEN ANNE CHEST OF DRAWERS. = Off-hand, I can 
{ Ed d This piece “ is just the normal little Queen Anne writing-desk , . The cabinet-maker “ owing allegiance to Queen Anne went gay remember only two 
son of Edmund, with slightly cabrioled legs,” but “the maker searched for Some might call when decorating this piece. “He copied figures and birds from rear + 
by the heraldic orfginality and decid that everyone liked flower such a thing as this some Chinese cabinet or other, and arranged them (not in lacquer, desks painted like 
decoration.” but in paint) to suit his purpose...” this, and one of 


mark for the 

eighth son in the centre of the shield. The 
picture is in the Tudor bedroom, together with 
the Nonsuch chest and much other fine 
sixteenth-century furniture. In due course— 
after sundry additions about the years 1600 
and 1675—the estate was acquired in 1732 
by a French Huguenot family, that of 
Fonnereau, in whose possession it remained 
until 1892, when it was bought by a syndicate. 
Syndicates, by their very nature, are not 
invariably inspired by considerations of the 
public interest. This one proposed to pull 
down the old house and develop a_ building 
estate in the grounds. Do you remember the 
story of another syndicate—the one which 
bought Tattershall Castle? It ripped out 
the splendid fireplaces and had them placed 
on board ship en rowle for America when, 
thanks mainly to the-efforts of the late Lord 
Curzon, an injunction was obtained from the 
High Court in the nick of time, the crates 
were unloaded and brought back to Tattershall, 
and that quiet village witnessed their triump- 
hant return in a procession led by Lord Curzon 
himself. Nothing so dramatic happened at 
Ipgwich, but the results were no less satis- 
factory The late Mr. Felix Cobbold bought 
the mansion and presented it to the borough 
on condition that the Council bought the 





FIG. 4. “A VERY NICE EXAMPLE OF AN UNPRETENTIOUS COUNTRY-MADE OAK Piece”: 


A BUFFET WITH SIMPLE GEOMETRICAL DECORATION. 


them was a fairly straightforward adaptation 
of a Flemish flower painting. This one seems to 
be a translation—at a long distance—of a 
Chinese pattern. It occurs to me that in select- 
ing for this note just four illustrations with 
which to explain a particular subject, I may be 
giving the impression that Christchurch Mansion 
houses nothing more than a series of out-of-the- 
way pieces of old furniture. The collection is, in 
fact, far more than that. The panelling alone— 
the earliest room dates from 1500—is well 
worth a visit, and if you are interested in what 
are generally catalogued by auctioneers as 
** Bygones,”” you can spend a pleasant hour or 
so in examining the handicaps which beset the 
path of good cooks in the seventeenth century, 
for there is a Tudor kitchen complete with all 
possible utensils. Reminders of our barbarous 
past include a scold’s bridle and one of the 
very few ducking-chairs still in existence. The 
most recent addition to the building is a picture 
gallery built in 1931 to celebrate the 4ooth 
anniversary of the death of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was the son of an Ipswich innkeeper. 
The emphasis is very properly on Suffolk 
painters—and what an area in which to steer 
a sound course, with two bright stars of the 
first magnitude, Gainsborough and Constable 


This buffet, which presumably dates from about the middle of the seventeenth century, is, : : ‘ 
in the opinion of Frank Davis, an “ intelligent adaptation of an old pattern to new times.” 45 aids to navigation | 
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DERBYSHIRE HOMES THROUGH THREE CENTURIES: A HISTORY OF TASTE. 


ELIZABETHAN ROOM FROM HARDWICK HALL: THE FURNITURE INCLUDES AN ENGLISH 
WALNUT GAMING TABLE, C. 1580; A WALNUT SIDE-TABLE OF ITALIANATE DESIGN: AND 
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STUART ROOM : THE FURNITURE INCLUDES A KNITTING CHAIR, 1630; A VIRGINAL (THE LEGS 


A PANEL OF TAPESTRY, ONE OF SIX MENTIONED IN THE I60I INVENTORY. 


WILLIAM AND MARY AND EARLY GEORGIAN ROOM: THE FURNITURE INCLUDES A FIRESCREE? 
OF WOOD, CARVED AND GILT, WITH A NEEDLEWORK PANEL; AN ELABORATELY CARVE! 


ARE NINETEENTH CENTURY); A CHILD'S ROCKING CHAIR, 1688; A CRADLE, CARVED AND 
ELABORATELY INLAID ; AND OTHER PIECES LENT FROM VARIOUS HOUSFS 


CHIPPENDALE ROOM FROM KEDLESTON: THOMAS CHIPPENDALE (1718-1779) GRAFTED 
“ VARIOUS NEW FASHIONS ON TRADITIONAL STYLES. THE CHIFFONIERE IN THE CHINESE 


DINING-CHAIR FOR A STATE ROOM; AND OTHER PIECES LENT FROM VARIOUS HOUSES. 


ROBERT ADAM ROOM FROM KEDLESTON : SOME OF THE FURNITURE SHOWN WAS CARRIED 
OUT BY CHIPPENDALE FROM DESIGNS BY ROBERT ADAM (1728-1792), WHO FURNISHED THE 


KEDLESTON STATE APART- 
MENTS FROM HIS OWN 
DESIGNS ; OTHER PIECES ARE 
FROM DIFFERENT HOUSES. 


HANGING taste in the 
household gods with 
which people desire to 
surround themselves is a 
fascinating study. Not only 
does the style of furniture 
and decoration and the 
fashion in colour-schemes 
alter from generation to 
generation, but details of 
arrangement are modified 
by the necessity for the 
introduction of functional 
furnishings. On this page 
we give a most interesting 
series of photographs of 
rooms from Derbyshire 
Houses illustrating the styles 
of several periods. They 
were arranged and shown at 
(Continued opposste 


REGENCY ROOM FROM CHATSWORT 


VICTORIAN ROOM : HERE SOME TRADITIONAL DESIGNS CAN STILL BE RECOGNISED IN THE FURNITURE, WHICH IS CHARACTERISTIC 
OF THE MID-VICTORIAN PERIOD, BUT THEY ARE SADLY VULGARISED AND COARSENED. 


TASTE SURMOUNTED BY PAGODA TOP IS REMARKABLE FOR BEING EXECUTED IN WOOD. 


THE FURNITURE OF THIS ROOM IS FROM THE 
WELLINGTON ROOM AT CHATSWORTH, AND SHOWS FEATURES OF STYLE TYPICALLY REGENCY, 


AND ALSO SOME WHICH ARE 
EARLY VICTORIAN, 


Continued.) 

the Derby Museum and 
Art Gallery at a_ recent 
special exhibition of Derby- 
shire Homes T!.rough Three 
Centuries "' organised in aid 
of the Derby Division of the 
British Red Cross Society, 
and made possible by the 
generosity of the owners of 
such great houses as CHats- 
worth, Kedleston, Hard- 
wick, Renishaw, Melbourne 
Hall, and others. A Nightin- 
gale Room with relics from 
Lea Hurst and elsewhere 
was alsoshown. The needle- 
work pictures (second half of 
the sixteenth century) from 
Hardwick are of special 
interest, as they are signed 
with the initials “ E.S.,"’ for 
Elizabeth Shrewsbury 

(" Bess of Hardwick "’). 








ee 
4 NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READE 
u 2 ES = 


FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
Ww" N an older novel turns up among the new, one nearly always has to start with 








it. For if it were not exceptional, the chances are it would not turn up. “‘ Marie 
Donadieu,"’ by Charles Louis Philippe (Grey Walls; 9s. 6d.), is nearly forty years of age, 
and a “ minor classic.” On the other hand, it is not “ placed’ by period furniture ; it 
analyses the pursuit of love, in the dateless French style. 

Marie's course is marked out from the beginning ; she bas the future in her blood. When 
she was quite small, her mother ran away—-not, certainly, without extreme provocation, 
but not alone. And so the grandparents renounced her ; to old Basile, a peasant with the 
peasant’s hard-and-fast code, the excesses of Félix Donadieu were no excuse. But he is 
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A REVOLUTION IN BIRDLAND. 

CIENCE has entered the life of the bird with a vengeance, and to-day secrets of flight 
S are betrayed under the all-seeing eye of the camera in the intensity of the high-speed 
electronic flash. In their latest book, “ Birds in Action '’ (Collins; 16s.), those two 
renowned bird-photographers, Eric Hosking and Cyril Newberry, very rightly call this 
latest wonder a revolution in their technique. They describe it as “ a high-voltage electric 
discharge through a tube of glass or quartz filled with certain rare gases, usually krypton 
or xenon or mixtures of them.” Under the action of the electric current these gases produce 
a flash many times brighter than bright sunlight and with a very brief duration. It is 
in the utilisation of this brief flash that the new technique is revolutionary. Countless 
incidents which, because of their speed, were previously beyond the scope of the camera 


delighted with little Marie 
daughters. She is an impulsive, exquisite little being, 
delicate yet full of life, a darling and a born liar, From 
the cradle she pursues every whim, and when in mischief, 
with unblushing candour lies her way out Because he 
sees her as a little princess and not a housewife, Grandpa 
has her educated at a convent—where she despises every- 
thing, and vents her boredom in outrageous though furtive 
mutiny The truth is, though unconscious of it, she is 
simply waiting for love, On her return from school, 
the village cannot hold her; she droops, she pines—and 
Hasile, with his new indulgent sympathy, suggests music 
lessons. She can go to Lyons every week, and stay 
with her aunt 

So it begins. It happens to begin with Raphael 
Crouzat, a student doing his military service: a four- 
square, commonplace, prosaic young man, But Marie is 
transfigured. She has no sense of guilt; this is her real, 
her only life. She does not even know she does not love 
Raphael ; but when he goes home on leave, she is at once 
unfaithful, with a swain picked up in the street. And 
then immediately she writes to her absent lover, in a 
transport of devotion. She feels most unhappy, and 
unfortunate ; keeps up the new liaison till the day he 
comes back; then looks him straight in the eyes, and 
saves: “ Swear you have been faithful to me!" 

rhat is the pattern of her destiny. When he returns 
to Paris, she invents a lie to go too. Her aunt, the sister 
of Félix Donadieu, is charmed to aid and comfort ; letters 
are forged, and Basile thinks she is companion to an old 
lady In Paris, all goes on the same: the same restless 
dreams, and casual infidelities. Yet she never means 
it, or feels actually to blame ; she feels herself out of luck. 

And then the chain is broken by a real love-affair, 
with Raphael's friend. Jean is broody, sentimental and 
quixotic, a different type altogether ; and presently the 
two are all set for lifelong bliss. Yet when Raphael 
asserts his claim, she yields to it out of habit. Before 
she has repented, Jean has had time for brooding—and 
has decided woman is a clog on man's aspiration, So 
she is condemned to drift for ever. It is not quite—as 
Drofessor Saurat, in a foreword, suggests it is—a small 
‘Madame Bovary.”’ Marie's life and nature are without 
the tension for tragic issues, But it is a fresh and 
penetrating study 

“ The Parasites, '’ by Daphne du Maurier (Gollancz; 11s.), 
has the stamp of the best-seller; no doubt of that. It 
has only aces in its pack. With naive credulity, with 
huge romantic verve, it deals them all out—the artistic 
temper, the Bohemian way of life, the glamour of the 
stage—and, as a last trump, the fascinating ambiguities 
of near-ineest. The framework is a long, wet Sunday at 
Farthings, with the Delaneys sprawling all about. Sud- 
denly the Hon, Charles Wyndham can stand no more. 
He denounces them as parasites, the whole bunch—and 
walks out of the room 

And since, at any rate, they are not self-righteous, they 
start to talk it over. And we get a series of flash-backs, 
alternating with the wet day of doom. They had a 
gorgeous technicolour childhood ; Pappy was a great singer, 
and Mama the dancer of the world. But their young 
inheritors have only a spark. Maria acts, but not greatly ; 
Niall writes not symphonies but dance tunes, Both are 
wildly popular, but neither is taken in. As for Celia, 
the stolid one, the only child of both parents, her finer 
talent has been sacrificed to living for someone else. 
First it was Pappy, now it is the Farthings household— 
where she has scope enough, for Maria, as a wife and 
mother, hardly functions at all. To her the Hon. Charles 
is background, and a dull background ; her true affinity 


delighted and indulgent, as he never has been with his own 


can now be revealed. How beautiful, as well as valuable, 
many of these are is well shown in the truly wonderful 
pictures which constitute the main feature of the book. 
The flight attitudes of such dissimilar birds as the barn- 
owl and the sand-martin are outstandingly remarkable. 
As most observers know, the dashing flight of martins 
straight at their nesting-holes in the side of a sandpit 
looks almost suicidal, but four high-speed flash photo- 
graphs reveal how the birds check their momentum in 
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CHESS NOTES. : 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 

Oy music and mathematics are renowned for their 
infant prodigies. To my mind, the explanation of 
this is quite prosaic. The problems in each case are 
straightforward, devoid of those intangibles which render the last few inches, with the whole body arched and th 
progress so laborious in other fields—consider, for instance, tail thrown so jr treet that it spreads to meet the 
the irrationalities which confront the youthful politician. | wings. This is one of the most fascinating bird books 
In the Soviet Union, chess is taught in every school. § which has appeared for a very long time —_ one can 
The U.S.S.R. has been accused of using it as an opiate well believe that its contents have caused a stir in scientific 

for the masses, to turn their minds from politics to less circles and suggested new ideas to experts in aeronautics 
harmful though just as absorbing pursuits. This theory, even To drop back 120 years in the depiction of bird 
if true, does not go far enough, for a real love and respect life from these photographs of Hosking and Newberry 
for chess is deeply ingrained in the Russian character. [ to the colour-plates of the American artist yd 
Inclination and environment thus combine to make j Audubon. is bat a. pass Saiia- Gai Seems ol henute a 
Russian schoolboy players a stiff proposition for visiting another ja though they be in execution and 
European chess-masters, who have the greatest difficulty in appearance “ Audubon’s American Birds "’ (Batsford ; 
winning six or seven games out of twenty in simultaneous 6s. 6d.) contain sixteen plates reproduced feo the 
displays against them. Here is an illustration of the chess first edition of that classic of ornithological illustration 
played in the Leningrad Boys’ championship :— “ The Birds of America,” which was published ie Sided 
QUEEN'S GAMBIT ACCEPTED. in four elephant folios between 1827 and 1838. That 
great work contained 500 plates, and a complete copy 


White. Black. White. Black. 

B. SPASSKY. S. AVTONOMOV. B. SPASSKY. S. AVTONOMOV. to-day might fetch anything from £4000 to {£5000 in the 

1. P-Q4 P-Q4 6. Castles P-QR3 auction-room. Sacheverell Sitwell contributes an Intro- 

2. P-QB4 PP 7.Q-Ka P-OKt4 duction to the present slim volume in which he points 

3. Kt-KB3  Kt-KB3 8. B-Kt3 Kt-B3 out that, unlike our own John Gould (a selection of whose 

4. P-K3 P-B, 9. Kt-B3 perfect ornithological illustrations appeared in a previous 

5. BxP P-K3 me nee a ea, .- American was pty — 

<i Ge ,; —s : ide and then naturalist. is the supernumerary, the strictly 

Ww .* — G2 ye ene hy . mee a speaking unnecessary detail, that is so delightful in his 
eit ae oo ~ to; 53. XE, wt -QRt3 paintings '""—a fact made obvious by the examples he 


has chosen to adorn this book. 
A new edition of Major Kenneth Dawson's “ Just an 
Ordinary Shoot '’ (Country Life ; 15s.) is remarkable for 


to follow in due course. 
9. Kt-B3, however, as played here, is really more 
energetic ; Black would be unwise to allow himself to be 


tempted into 9. ... P-QKts5, for after 10. Kt-QR4, there fe : oa “ 
are a lot of weak squares in his position, ¢.g., his QB5 and, ae Ai sag yw bdo — he gee Maga 
after 10. ... PP, which is probably his best, and the exception of a glim of hess in youn wheat aoe 
reply 11. R-Q1, followed by 12. Px P, his QB4 and K4 betedy & ehtns Anse = dh af ennh shieite on grouse road 
as well, partridge, snipe and heron, mallard and woodcock. For 

9. PxP 11,PxP Kt-QKts? those who do not know the book, it tells—as the title 

to. R-Qr B-Kt2 indicates—of the sport to be had by the owner or tenant 


of a few hundred acres of mixed shooting. In his new 
Preface the author expresses the firm conviction that 
for the next decade at least a very large percentage of 
the shooting in this country is going to be of this rough 
variety. That being so—and few will challenge his 
belief—the things he has to say about guns and dogs, 
summer shooting and inland wildfowling, rabbits, pigeons, 
“vermin,” hunting the hedgerows and how to improve 
the amenities of the ground from the point of view of 
game so that they will spend more time there and less 
over the boundary, should prove of even greater value 
now than was the case when the book first appeared 
in 1935. 

Another sportsman who would pass on to his fellows 
the knowledge born of experience is Major T. T. Phelps, 


Black aims to establish a piece firmly on his Q4 square, 
blockading White's isolated pawn, but White's reply 
confounds all his plans and shatters his position. 
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a fisherman who has his own fishing in Hampshire and 
has cast his flies in many waters from Scotland to Canada, 
from Norway to Austria. ‘“ Fishing Dreams’ (Batch- 
worth Press ; 15s.) is the sort of book in which any fisher- 
man will delight. It gives advice and tells stories, it 
depicts scenes and describes happenings ; all felicitously. 
Major Phelps owned a black spaniel called Jock which 
was taken out whenever he went fishing; “and one 
day, after watching the capture of several trout, he 
walked slowly into the shallow water, seized the trout 





is Niall, They are not related ; they had neither parent 
in common, But psychologically they are twins, and 
they are also twin souls. For Niall this love is tragic, 
can’t endure the vortex of life, whereas Maria 


12. P-Qs! 


Ont SS) 


QKt QP 





14. Bx KKt PxB 


de I 


S 


I was playing, and laid it at my feet... . After that, 
my landing net was left behind and I do not remember 
the dog ever making a mistake or causing the loss of a 


since he 

can't get on without it. But on the deepest level, she 13 — B bat ‘ by . E single fish or fly.” 

is his. And now Charles can stand no more. I couldn't es aa he inge = Rag lipoma Rey Fw Ra king's What is an Irish man-of-war? Who is the India- 
FOR FE, SP See ee OS. eS rubber Man? Where is the Nut? What constitutes a 


blame him, or beliewe we were getting anywhere. But 
the romance is laid an with a trowel 

“A Tale that is Told,"’ by Denis Godfrey 
os. &d.), could use a little extra. Even though it is a 


15. Kt x Kt Bx Kt 
Cape ; 16.BxB PxB 


that. Helen Trensham has a worthy, devoted husband, 
and a little son; but she has also immortal longings. So 
she joins a Poetry Society. And there she meets a 
young man called Crayne—a very stiff young man. And 
vet it seems he has “a bad name with women” 
Really the stiffness is on that account; he has been 
singed once. In this community of homesick, unwanted 
exiles, women are the only solace ; there are not enough to go round, and so the husbands 
guard their rights with archaic savagery. John also has immortal longings, and resolves 
to make do with them, while Helen means to stick to ber marriage vow. But they are 
seen together, and the husbands proceed to action. That is too much. Helen decides 
to go away with John—and takes her good Henry's blessing, at the last moment. An 
honest, interesting novel, but somehow charmiess. 

“It's Leaded, Mr. Baver,’’ by John P. Marquand (Robert Hale ; &s. 6d.), has (for a 
romantic thriller) everything, with no waste of breath. It is a short story; it is not 
involved ; it does not give itself airs, or offer to compete with “ straight" fiction. Yet 
it scores every point. The homely, difident geologist, shy with women; the new 
stenographer, who seems to like him; the Germans lurking for the gold of the Boca 
Grande ; the trip down-river, Henrietta’s apparent treachery, and Winslow's turning of 
it is first-rate, without a pause. And so simple, one might think a recipe could 
But no such luck ; it required intelligence and style.—K. Jonny. 


18. Kt-Bs P-KR4 
19. RxP! QR 
What chess—for boys ! 


the tables 
be extracted from it 


. Castling would lose a piece by 18. Kt-B6. If 17. ... 
story of love, and spiritual quest, and in Singapore at Q-Q2; 18 R-Kr, R-R2; 19. QR-B1, K-Br; 20. Q-Rs 
and the threat of 21. Kt-Bs is unanswerable. 

20. Q x Bch K-Kt: 

21. Q = P(B6) 


| 


17. Kt-Q4 


K-Br round-the-world drink? The answers are to be found 
in “ Sea of the Twentieth Century,’’ compiled by 
Wilfred Granville (Winchester Publications ; 8s. 6d.), an 
amazing collection of strange terms and unconventional 
allusions. An Irish man-of-war, it tells us, is a Thames 
or Medway barge, and the Indiarubber Man the Physical 
Training Officer, known in the wardroom also as Bunje. 
The Nut is the famous Keppel's Head Hotel on the Hard, 
Portsmouth, while a round-the-world drink is a potent 
mixture of sherry, gin, whisky and brandy said to be 
popular with naval engineers. Wardroom and lower 
deck alike contribute to this bizarre collection, as do fishermen, yachtsmen, the men of 
the Merchant Navy and the bargees of the Thames estuary. 

Even more astounding in the multitude of its facts is “ The Origin of Things,’ by Julius 
E. Lips (Harrap ; 21s.). The author calls his work a cultural history of man : it is, in fact, 
anthropology in popular form. To trace the origins and development of all major features 
of modern civilisation can obviously be a fascinating game, and in the process some 
cherished beliefs are liable to be swept aside. For example, the commonest idea of the 
home of primitive man is a cave. But Dr. Lips says this is not correct: more material 
evidence of prehistoric home life has been found in open places than in caves. He 
describes the animal-trap as the first robot—something which worked for man during his 
absence. “The living branch, jerking back to its natural pesition after an accidental 
dislocation ; the weight of dead trees thundering the hill after a hurricane ; the 
hazards created by a branch-covered hole im the ground—these and others were man's 
early physics teachers, and he made skilful use of what he learned from them.” 


Resigns. 
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ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS LIMITED 


52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.r. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 
SUPPLIERS OF WALLPAPER AND PAINT 





SANDERSON wa_tpapers 


a criterion in decoration for 
close on a hundred years 


—~ALSO SANDERSON PAINTS AND SANDERSON INDECOLOR FABRICS 
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Luxury on wheels... 





The Ambassador is a luxurious yet inexpensive mobile flat for four 
persons; beautifully furnished and equipped with all the latest ideas for 
gracious living—as a weekend or holiday cottage, or as a home-on-the- 
spot when work takes you round the country. The 1950 Ambassador will 
amaze you with its spacious comfort! Write for the name and address of 
your nearest Agent. 

The Ambassador can be readily adapted as a mobile office or show- 
room, and for a number of other business or professional needs. We are 
always ready to discuss such problems. Specially studied export models 
are also available. 

See the 1950 BERKELEY AMBASSADOR at our London Showrooms 


PRICE £895 plus £8 purchase tax 


BERKELEY COACHWORK LIMITED 


Biggleswade, Bedfordshire 


London Showrooms: 175/177 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 





(On the National Caravan Council List of Approved Manufacturers) 


| 





YG 
& have all heard about the “ load’’—* shedding the load’’ 


—and the strain which the industrial and domestic requirements place 
on the nation’s supply of gas and electricity. The Ford organisation 
at Dagenham does not draw on that supply but contributes to it. The 
great works at Dagenham makes its own gas and electricity—and in 
such quantity that a considerable surplus is made available to the 
public. Thousands of kitchen stoves are kept happily cooking by the 
Dagenham surplus, and this without in 

any way interfering with the steady and 


increasing flow of traffic along the fac- oS 


tory production lines and on the export Sf 
jetty. So Ford of Dagenham eases , LOpj2OG 
| Britain’s load—serves Britain’s recovery 
from thekitchen to the ends of the earth. OF DAGENHAM 
| 


Ford Enterprise for British Prosperity 

















Chance cheer up Aunt Lizzie 


Anybody who is lucky enough to own a television set knows that 
the glass screen is curved and that Aunt Lizzie, who is always 
put at the side, doesn’t see as clearly as you, you selfish brute. 

But cheer up Auntie; Chance Brothers (whose versatility is quite 
remarkable) now make the glass for television screens in a new 


way so that the image is clearer and less distorted. 


Aance. 


eee GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED GLASS-MAKERS SINCE 1824 


Head Office: Smethwick 40, Birmingham. London Office: 28, St. James's Sq., S.W.1 
Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern 


Everyone is asking for CINZANO 


the genuine Italian Vermouth 








I), Fa 





eV 


There’s nothing to equal the delicious flavour of CINZANO, 
the genuine Italian Vermouth, world-famous since 1816. 
It’s appetising, refreshing, stimulating! Whichever way 
you drink CINZANO—sweet, dry, long or short, you’ ll 
find it the most heavenly drink on earth. Try CINZANO 
today. Obtainable at all wine merchants and in 
restaurants and bars everywhere. 


@ RED OR WHITE (Sweet) 16/6 dry 22- 


the workda best mixer 
Product of $. A. Francesco Cinzano & Cia., Turin. Sole Importers : Glordanc Ltd., Londen, W.1!- 
| 
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You may dream up new ideas, concoct new, exciting cocktails .. . 
and Cocktail Accessories such as these are a spur to the imagination. 
What a blessing, too—no more frantic searchings for corkscrew or 
measure, and each gleaming piece giving a fillip to the party feeling. 





with chromiumand silver-plated 
fittings, comprising: Shaker, 
Corkscrew, Bottle Opener, 
Double - ended Measure (for 
“single’’ or “double’’), long 
csanpemeaes anaemia aaa rane tt Stirring Spoon, Lemon 
Squeezer, 6 Cherry Picks with 

red knobs, Cherry Jar in 

Carlton Ware, and a fascinatin 

a. and then book of Cocktail Recipes, which 
slots snugly into the stand. 


om oe | £18.3.0. 
an ANGLEPOISE | Post and packing free 


Cocktail Shaker silver plated. 
I pint capacity £€2.19.6. 


Post and packing 3/- 





| 
| The Set mounted on mahogany 


AgC 176 99880 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BUND STREET, LOXDON, W.1 








Chromium Stand hold- 

ing Bottle Opener, Cork- 

screw and 6 

Cherry Picks. £4.9.0. 
Post and packing |/- 


Bitters Bottle of cut- 
glass with “dash"’ stop- 
per in solid 


silver. £4.5.0. 


Post and packing | /- 


Why not come and see 
the amazing variety of 
Cocktail Accessories in a 
wide range of prices in 
the Silver Department, 





She put up with fixed lighting and lamps that were ‘awkward’. She 
ened he what she was missing until she got an xp, a ‘ 

he has mobile flexible lighting, taking any angle at finger touch — 
os Samed ro ”, throwing the light on the object—ot mm her eyes. | 
Ina ghee dhe has ‘ Lighting Luxury’. Ground Floor. 


You too can have the same -— and it only needs a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 
Now in better supply at electricians and stores. Pat. all 
countries. 


| HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE SWI 
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SAY NOILLY PRAT Vi (iildlliddillillldldle SSS 


AND YOUR fp eench WILL BE PERFECT ! 
When an MQ moves slowly... 


Most people who have MG cars didn’t buy them because they 


\N 


SN 


hankered after really slow movement from place to place! And 
yet nearly all MG owners would be surprised if they knew 
how the car that they prize for its ‘‘safety fast’’ performance 
positively crawls along in the early stages of its career. It’s 
natural enough, though; an MG just isn’t the sort of thing 
you can build in a hurry. Painstakingly slow, sure work is the 


rule all the way from drawing-board to delivery bay—and it’s 


y 


a rule that isn't allowed an exception. After all, “Safety” 


I... _ AI>vIRIDIWS 















iY 
| comes before ‘‘fast’’ in our watchword ; and we keep this aim Z 
x * x * x* | well in view while we are working to maintain the MG breed. Y 
“ G ) * | Be / 
* ‘ A, give your drink the perfect French accent you * S )? Yj 
simply must have Noilly Prat. Dry, subtle and so q > YY; 
robust, Noilly Prat is the name that has made French * VERO” UY; 
* Vermouth famous throughout the world. SAT- NOV 5™ WY 
° Y 
Y 
. No1tty Prat * y; 
; aaa : a 
REAL VERMOUTH yy 
* ‘ | Y 
* MG CAR CO. LTD., SALES DIV., COWLEY, OXFORD NES Y 
xX Ke KKH KE KH KH KK KK KH KH K Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford, and 4% Piccadilly, London, Wx Yj 
| vd 
| VA 
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IMPORTED BY WM. CHAS. ANDERSON & CO., 8 LIME STREET, E.C.3 









STYLED IW 
FURS PROCESSED BY 


Martinis 





Ho cats tabet te attached to tho tar 





M.Y.-“SEA HUNTRESS” you buy, you can be assured that the 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 





Modern facilities available for new construction most highly skilled craftsmen in the 


in wood and steel up to 150-ft., also repairs eee 

Oem, and General Overhauls. Ship conversions a Gan gi, | 
——— speciality. Machinery installations, overhauls, § “| 
electrical marine work also undertaken. } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
skins have been processed by the 
| 
} 
i World. 

| 


“V.8" engine conversions and reccaditioned j 
G.M. 671 diesels available for early avlivery. ' 


A glass of DRY FLY SHERRY 
is the ideal aperitif, and is a 
gracious welcome to your guests. 

















Obtainable all over the world from ISSUED BY 
your own Wine Merchant, or from: Cc. W. MARTIN & SONS 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD &CO.LTD. | ica el x 














Wine Merchants to HM, The King. | 


Wigmore Street, London, W.1. mm CRA/ST DES/GNED 1 '@) y 4 p gd PORTSMOUTH 


LOR All PURPOSES CLAND EUROPE’S LARGEST FUR PROCESSERS 



































White Label 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

































































| power station has its batteries. That will always be so, 
no matter what future source of energy may generate the main supply. For switch- 
gear operation, emergency lighting, fire-fighting equipment and other auxiliary 
services, batteries are essential: for only in a battery can electrical power be stored 
against an emergency. In power stations all over the world batteries made by 
The Chloride Electrical Storage Company are at work or are being installed. 
Over 50 years’ experience of battery design and manufacture goes into every Chior- 
ide, Exide or Exide-Ironclad battery. They 


are batteries men have learnt to trust. 
THE GHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 


STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
=———— Exide Works, Clifton Junction 
near Manchester 
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Announcing an event 


of great 


national importance 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE ONLY 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
COMPLETELY NEW FROM A TO Z 


SINCE 1929 
IN 15 VOLUMES 
READY — MARCH 1960 


A Triumph of British Scholarship 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR A COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 


To: THE NEW CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPADIA(L.N.2) 


George Newnes Ltd., 
136-7 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me (free) illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents and including some of the 
actual colour plates. (Should you prefer not to cut this 
page, a letter or postcard will suffice.) 


FULL NAME 











SEE THE CHAMBERS'S BROCHURE 
BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYC LOPADIA 
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Square Deal Service is a 
combined operation 

between Vauxhall Motors 
and Vauxhall and Bedford 
dealers. Wherever you see the sign 
of Square Deal Service you can be 
sure of efficient workmanship, up-to-date 
techniques, fair charges and the genuine desire to serve. 


FIVE POINTS FROM THE SQUARE DEAL SERVICE PLAN 


ILLUSTRATED 









] 








Factory-Trained Vauxhall and Bedford dealers employ 
' ctor) Eo skilled mechanics specially trained in modern 

Mechanics service methods at the Vauxhall factory. 

Specialised Tools Specially designed tools and equipment cut 
2 job time to a minimum, save money and 


and Equipment 


ensure better work. 


every service job. Your dealer can tell you 
how long and how much before the job is 
done. 


3 Standard Repair 
Times 


There's a factory-approved time for nearly 





You buy the Vouchers — valid throughout 
the country. The dealer sees that lubrication 
and maintenance are done at the right times. 


4 Voucher Service 





‘ : All Vauxhall and Bedford dealers fit them. 
5 Genuine Parts High in quality, low in price, exact in 
specification. 





je The sign of Vauxhall-Bedford Square Deal Service 








H PLAN TO 


COMMONWEALT 


AUSTRALIA & 
NEW ZEALAND 


Take advantage of special low 
fares now in effect 


included * Sunshine route via U.S.A. 


7 Special facilities for babies 
on every Clipper 

& Special arrangements made 
for inexpensive and speedy 
forwarding of heavy luggage 
— ' ith your 

9 Certificate issued Ww 
ticket guarantees all a 
above advantages. There 
no extras 


All expenses 


ERE’s what you get under 
the Commonwealth 
Plan to Australia and New 
Zealand, arranged by Pan 
American World Airways: 

1 No delay —you cam go NOW! 
takes less than s days 

2 Trip ; 
You and your family = 
jorld oO 

fly into a new wor 
sunshine and plenty NOW! 
Phone your Travel Agent, 
or Pan American, 193-4, 
Piccadilly, wW.1 (REGent 


Pan AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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“I think I'd like 


a White Horse 





better than anything” 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 


33/4, 4-Bottles 17/5 


as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 








Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 






A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 


iovreru 
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FAMOUS IN FIVE CONTINENTS 





“ British roads cramp this car, but certainly it can make 


the very best use of them, as witnessed by average 


speed performances recorded, examples being 53 miles | 





in one hour, 54 in another, and 56.5 in yet another, the 
last forming part of a run over an admittedly selected | 


favourable route during which 74.5 miles were covered 


~s | 667 I ‘ . 
xt x in 77 minutes and 102 miles in two hours exactly.” ... WoO miles 
q 


’ L vide ** THE AUTOCAR"’ 25th february 1949 


ve 4 olan seohp. 2 lar Saloon £8. Purchase Tax 6266.19.2 underground P 
“ap , 99 
2 Wed suffocate ! 


ent] 

1835 — and the civil engineer Brunel was planning the first 
railway linking the two great ports of London and Bristol. A bold 
project — impossibly bold, people thought, when they learned 
that Brunel proposed to drive a tunnel two miles long through a 
hill at Box, near Bath. A Parliamentary Committee doubted 
whether it could be done, and the public believed that passengers 
would suffocate. But Brunel had his way: Box Tunnel is a 
monument to his initiative and ‘daring in the public service. 


Today, Britain has many people who 
possess the same breadth of outlook as 
Brunel. The British electricity indus- 
try, forexample, is planning ahead for 
the time when power will again be 
plentiful. Already electricity may be 






Riley - a0 lh ao BG nolualey - a0 mociin aa ME kash 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: ‘RILEY CARS,"’ ¢¢-¢6 Pall Mall, S.W. 1 z 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Led. Oxford and 4: Piccadilly, London i] ine] 


24-hour warmth 
you} can afford 


Banish the cold discomforts of 
the winter. A modern ESSE 
Heating Stove gives continuous, 
day and night warmth with out- 
standing fuel economy. Closed fire 
models burn coke or other smoke- 
less fuels... and for those who 




















prefer an openable fire there is the _ used freely at all times except at peak The Electrical Development 
new 400 B.J. Esse, or the Esse- "hours. And meanwhile theindustry is |} Ass2ciation publishes free book- 
Dura, suitable for ordinary coal Bz : ry lets which describe the latest 
or any solid fuel. With shaking continually evolving new methods of means of making the most econ- 
bottom bars and fitted ashpan, increasing the efficiency and lighten- pow Lh fay aber poy 
ash removal is quick and clean. ing the labours of the industrial ‘ Collet your Biactnielty Service 
‘entre, of write to E.D.A., 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. Est. 1854 worker, the countryman and the | 2 ‘Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 

Wiltlan Head Office : Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire housewife. 

é ANYo London : 11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 Sa an _ 


and Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow. 







OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858] 






SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 
SAUCE MELBA 


also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
Chutney and Fish and Meat Pastes. 
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The table below shows some of the WINE WISDOM 


goods that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
bought from Britain in 1948. 
There is a market, too, for 
many other British products. . 4 
Fn mame Tp Write for car nam besh 
\EGYPTIA f Itcontains detailed trade 

3 ~ f: tables for the Anglo- 
= Egyptian Sudan and 
other territories 
where the Bank 
has branches. 


Good Wine 
and how te choose it 












gui 


A wine is not necessarily good because you can’t pronounce 


its name or afford its price. The only judge of a wine that 





you can trust is your own palate. More and more people 


today — connoisseurs as well as ordinary men — are enjoying 





Total 1948 U.K. exports to the territory were £5,416,000 these included : . 
the fine flavour of Emu Australian Wines, the wines whose 

CHEMICALS... ..  ..  ..  «. £414,000 
~ excellence you can always rely on and whose prices most can 


afford. Ask your wine merchant 















i> COTTON PIECE GOODS... ..  ... £695,000 
about them. 
FREE 


A ‘ IRON & STEEL MANUFACTURES ... £539,000 
- Have you had your copy of the 


newly printed and enlarged 




















MACHINERY... .. ....  ... £682,000 ee tale « titel 
—_—_——___ ial: illustrated guide to the “know- 
Cam VEHICLES ow. e605, 000 Riel how” of wine serving? Send 
ORS Australian Wine postcard today : Dept. U.2, 
Majesty The King The Emu Wine Company Ltd., London, E.3. 
(2 REFINED SUGAR ..  .....,—.. «£422,000 








EMU AUSTRALIAN WINES 





BARCLAYS BANK 


33 RICH RUBY RICH WHITE - 999 RICH TAWNY * EMU VINTAGE TAWNY 

(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) = BURGUNDY pn JOHN’S SHERRY SACK CELLARER’S SPECIAL BROWN SHERRY 

HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 DRYAD SHERRY (VERY DRY) ~ ST. GEORGE VERMOUTH (SWEET OR DRY) © EMU SAUTERNES 
EMU *##* BRANDY ~- WINSLOE LIQUEUR WINE 












EST. 1863 





VAPEX 


There are now three ways of using 
Vapex. For Head Colds the 
vapour is inhaled from the 
handkerchief or the end of 
the pillow, or from the 
NEW Vapex Inhaler. For 
Chest Coldsthereis the 
NEW Vapex- Volatol 
forlocalapplication 
as a stimulating 
ointment- 
liniment 


: 














































VOLATOL 


Vapex in ointment 
form for rubbing on 
the chest. Handy tube 
pack. Non- greasy, 
does not stain the 
skin or clothing. 
Vapex-Volatol 
warms, soothes 

and penetrates. v9 


INHALANT 


Known and appre- 
ciated for more than 
30 years. Put a drop 
on your handkerchief 
each morning and on 
















INHALER 


Ideal for use during the 
day. Unvbtrusive, con- 
venient — Simply pull off 
the cap. It is supplied 
ready for use and easily 
wecparqee from a 
standa utle of 

Vapex . ° . 3 













the end of your pillow 


at night. Breathe 
the vapour . ‘2/6 








Eulhymol, 





" POOTHPASTES 
for Combined Queration s- 7 
agatndt the common cold 





From your Chemist 


Made in England by 
KRERFOOT & CO. LTD.. Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO HM THE KINO 
MUTOR CAR MANUPACTURERS 
HUMBER LIMITED 
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THE HUMBER HAWK 


Praised for its beauty and comfort 
en prized for its economy 


The Humber Hawk carries six people in spacious comfort, and combines out- 
standing all round performance with exceptionally low running costs. A car of 
medium power, it 1s compact and easily handled in traffic, yet capable of high 
average speeds on the open road. Its traditional Humber distinction is both a 


business and a social asset. 


SYNCHROMATIC FINGER-TIP GEAR CONTROL 


makes every gear change lighter, smoother, faster. 
With the floor unimpeded, three people can ride 
in comfort on the bench type front seat. All seats 
are within the wheelbase, and riding comfort and 
stability are truly superb RELIABILITY, PERFORMANCE AND SAFETY 
The secret of the Hawk's performance and economy is in 
the power unit. The result of years of experience, this 
thoroughly reliable engine has been fully proved all over 
the world It is an Outstanding example of Humber 
precision engineering 













SPACIOUS ENCLOSED LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 
WITH ACCESSIBLE SPARE WHEEL. Provides room and 
to spare for the luggage of all six occupants. Inside the car, 
a large cubby locker, deep pockets in the front doors and 
a wide parcel shelf behind the rear seat conveniently cater 


for all incidentals. 


HUMBER «:...... 


{LSO SUPER SNIPE PULLMAN «+ IMPERIAL 





Export Division Rootes Limited, Devonshire House,  Piccadills London, Wd 


Vanufactured hy Humber Limited, Coventry. London Showrooms and 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY 
»b t t ‘ ‘ f ‘ {1 
' t “ 
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Huntley 
& Palmers 





